ART.  II— THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


The  position  which  the  Southern  United  States  hold  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  world,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomena  of  modern  times.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  origin  of  black 
servitude  in  America ;  its  comparatively  valueless  results  as  long 
as  Great  Britain  derived  direct  profit  from  the  African  trade ;  its 
sudden  and  wonderful  change  when,  coeval  with  our  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  it  began  to  weave  that  thread  of  cotton  which  has  gradu¬ 
ally  enveloped  the  commercial  world,  and  bound  the  fortunes  of  Ameri¬ 
can  slaves  so  firmly  to  human  progress,  that  civilization  itself  may 
almost  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  continual  servitude  of  the  blacks, 
in  America.  With  the  iivuependence  of  America  ceased  the  profits 
which  Liverpool  and  London  had  derived  from  the  African  slave 
trade.  Simultaneous  with  that  loss  of  profit,  the  philanthropy  of 
Wilberforce  was  awakened ;  and  continued  and  persevering  efforts 
were  from  that  moment,  through  the  space  of  half  a  century,  made 
to  bring  about  the  enfranchisement  of  all  black  slaves.  These  efforts 
have  been  measurably  successful  with  all  countries  where  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  blacks  were  inconsiderable.  France  and 
England  afford  notable  examples  of  the  folly  of  emancipating  a  race 
incapable  of  freedom  ;  and  the  mind  of  the  devout  person  who  con¬ 
templates  the  condition  of  the  ci-devant  slave  colonies  of  those  two 
powers,  must  become  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Providence  must 
have  raised  up  those  two  examples  of  human  folly  for  the  express 
purpose  of  a  lesson  to  these  states,  to  save  which  from  human  errors 
it  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  manifestly  and  directly  interposed. 
It  was  doubtless  the  fact  that,  at  the  era  of  the  revolution,  many  of 
the  Southern  states  began  to  feel  the  burthen  of  unproductive  slaves, 
and  that  a  growing  disposition  to  be  clear  of  them  manifested  itself 
simultaneously  with  the  mammon-prompted  philanthropy  of  England. 
A  great  danger  was  thus  springing  up,  when  the  inventions  of  the 
cotton-gin,  the  carding  machine,  the  spinning-jenny,  and  the  steam- 
engine,  combined  to  weave  that  net-work  of  cotton  which  formed  an 
indissoluble  cord,  binding  the  black,  who  was  threatened  to  be  cast 
off,  to  human  progress.  It  may  be  well,  in  this  connection,  to  make 

#  Since  this  paper  was  sent  to  press,  I  have  received  and  read  Dr.  Morton’s  reply 
to  Dr.  Bachman  on  the  question  ofHybridity  as  a  Test  for  Species.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
H  refutation”  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  ever  waste  time  again 
in  advocating  the  idea  that  prolificacy  amongst  races  affords  any  evidence  of  Common 
Origin.— J.  C.  N. 
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a  hasty  sketch  of  the  progress  which  black  emancipation,  under 
English  tutelage,  has  made.  The  forcing  of  Africans  upon  these 
colonies  by  the  English  government,  against  the  earnest  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  colonies,  Virginia  in  particular,  was  a  main  reason  in 
the  list  of  grievances,  why  the  authority  of  the  crown  should  be 
thrown  off.  V  hen  this  was  accomplished,  the  discontinuance  of  the 
slave  trade  was  decreed,  and  the  traffic  declared  piracy  by  the  United 
states.  The  English  government  followed  this  example,  and  the  re¬ 
publican  government  of  France  emancipated  suddenly  the  blacks  of 
fet.  Domingo,  giving  over  that  fine  island  to  the  horrors  of  black  civil 
war  and  plunder.  From  that  time  up  to  1823,  but  little  progress 
was  made.  In  that  year  Mr.  Buxton  introduced  a  bill  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Mr.  Canning  amended  it  on  its 
passage,  so  as  to  prepare  for  gradual  emancipation.  Lord  Bathurst 
notified  the  colonial  legislature  of  the  fact.  This  induced  lively  re¬ 
monstrances  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  but  these  did  not  deter  the 
government  from  taking  those  preliminarv  steps  in  1831,  which  re- 
suited  in  the  bill^presented  by  Lord  Stanley  in  1833,  and’which  was 
adopted  June  18,  and  sanctioned  by  the  crown  August  28  1833. 
liiepnneiples  of  the  bill  were  briefly  these  :  After  the  1st  August* 
1834,  slavery  ceased ;  all  blacks  above  the  age  of  six  years  became 
apprentices  under  three  heads— 1st,  Rural  Apprentices,  attached  to 
the  sod.  2d  Rural  Apprentices,  unattached.  3d.  Non-Rural  Ap¬ 
prentices.  .  The  two  first  classes  were  to  work  six  years  for  their 
masters  without  pay,  and  the  third  class  four  years.  The  labor  was 
united  to  45  hours  per  week.  The  blacks  could  buy  their  time  of 
apprenticeship  of  their  masters,  if  they  had  the  means.  The  power 
of  punishment  was  transferred  to  the  magistrates. 

The  compensation  for  the  blacks  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  the;.- 


when  the  four  years  of  non-pnedial  servicL^^  the  Planters 
abandoned  the  remaining  two  years  of  the  prtedials,  and  August, 
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1838,  was  a  day  of  jubilee.  The  valuators  then  reported  the  number 
of  prsedials  at  218,069  ;  non-prasdials,  37,144 — total  apprentices, 
255,813.  Free  children,  under  six  years,  38,899'*,  aged,  15,656 — 
total,  310,368,  against  309,167  apprentices  and  38,754  free  children, 
returned  in  1834 ;  showing  an  increase  of  145  children,  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  53,354  apprentices.  The  first  use  of  freedom  was  a  prompt 
refusal  to  work  at  all ;  some  demanded  $1,  $2,  and  $3,  per  day,  and 
the  best  authorities  show  that  the  islands  are  fast  sinking  back  to  a 
state  of  savage  nature.  The  productions  of  the  island  are  yearly 
diminishing,  notwithstanding  an  increased  consumption  of,  and  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  England.  As  the  exports  of  the  West 
Indies  fall,  the  markets  they  afford  for  the  sale  of  British  goods  be¬ 
come  circumscribed.  In  1836,  they  took  £3,786,453  of  British  goods ; 
in  1848,  £1,434,477  only.  Simultaneously  with  their  West  India 
experiment,  the  British  government  exerted  all  its  influence  with  the 
small  nations  of  Europe  to  procure  the  nominal  emancipation  of  such 
black  slaves  as  were  of  no  material  importance,  either  to  the  several 
states,  or  to  any  considerable  interests  in  any  of  them.  Those  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  the  English  ministry  to  manufacture  in 
Europe  freedom  for  slaves,  as  they  manufactured  a  claim  against 
Greece,  and  a  king  for  the  Mosquitoes,  by  means  of  new  clothes  and 
old  rum,  serve  only  as  a  severe  sarcasm  upon  the  whole  system  of 
European  governments.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  including  Eng¬ 
land,  contain  absolute  and  miserable  slaves,  deluded  with  the  name 
of  freemen.  Not  the  most  advanced  of  these  races  has  reached  the 
degree  of  improvement,  politically  and  physically,  that  marks  the 
black  race  in  the  Southern  United  States.  From  the  nature  of  their 
geographical  position,  it  results,  that  although  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  contain  races  whose  life,  liberty  and  property  are  at  the 
mercy  of  masters,  without  appeal  from  their  caprice,  yet  none  of 
these  are  black.  In  the  United  States,  none  but  black  hold  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position ;  hence  no  kind  of  slavery  in  Europe  is  bad  ex¬ 
cept  black.  In  this  view,  the  English  Government,  after  it  set  rum 
Sambo  astride  of  a  cask  of  Jamaica,  with  the  style  and  title  of  King  of 
the  Mosquitoes,  used  its  influence  to  induce  the  little  piratical  nations  of 
Europe  which  possessed  black  slaves,  to  free  them,  and  get  their  pay 
out  of  the  skins  of  the  white  slaves.  The  Danish  Government  fol¬ 
lowed  the  English  example  of  turning  slaves  into  apprentices  without 
wages.  In  1846  the  Swedish  Government  paid  $50,000  to  free  the 
few  blacks  in  the  island  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  amounted 
simply  to  turning  adrift  a  few  useless  negroes.  The  most  brilliant 
triumphs  of  this  nature  were,  however,  in  Tunis,  Egypt,  and  Bohe¬ 
mian  Wallachia.  In  the  last  named  country,  there  is  a  population 
of  1,747,815  souls,  including  Goths,  Gepidae,  Huns,  Lombards,  Tar¬ 
tars,  Turks,  and  Gipseys.  These  are  all  slaves,  most  abject  and  mise¬ 
rable,  hardly  above  the  savage  condition — the  women  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  the  labor,  living  in  under-ground  caverns,  and  using  dry 
dung  as  fuel  to  cook  a  scanty  meal.  These  poor  creatures  are  owned 
by  a  nobility  and  clergy,  who  are  exempted  from  taxes  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  private  debts.  The  most  inconsiderable  in  numbers  and 
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lowest  in  the  social  scale,  are  the  Gipseys,  of  whom  there  are  about 
150,000,  owned  by  individuals  and  the  government,  the  latter  hold¬ 
ing  about  60,000.  They  pay  30  piastres,  or  82.10  per  annum,  per 
head,  for  the  privilege  of  being  at  large,  upon  binding  themselves  not 
to  quit  the  country.  In  1846  the  government  was  induced  to  waive 
its  ownership  of  these  poor  creatures,  who  are  but  strolling  vagabonds, 
and  this  “triumph  of  philanthropy55  was  proclaimed  throughout 
Europe  as  a  long  stride  towards  universal  freedom,  and  an  example 
to  the  United  States,  although  the  slavery  of  all  those  not  belonging 
directly  to  the  government  remains  as  before.  The  next  “  grand 
triumph55  of  freedom  was  a  successful  negotiation,  in  1847,  with  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  for  the  release  of  his  black  slaves.  The  population 
of  Egypt  numbers  2,500,000 ;  the  larger  proportion  being  Arab  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  are  all  the  property  of  the  Pacha.  There  is  in  Egypt  no 
personal  liberty  whatever.  The  government  claims  and  enforces  its 
right  to  the  labor  of  every  man,  willing  or  not  willing ;  and  no  labor 
is  performed  unless  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  government 
officers,  from  whom  alone  the  individual  can  procure  supplies. 
Amidst  this  community  of  slaves,  there  are  Caucasian  men  and 
women,  white  slaves  to  the  rich,  and  a  few  negro  slaves  brought  from 
Numidia.  The  English  philanthropy  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
Pacha  as  to  induce  him,  March,  1847,  to  free  the  last  named,  allow¬ 
ing  the  rest  to  remain  as  before  !  Soon  after,  similar  influences  be¬ 
gan  to  work  in  the  Barbary  states,  where  the  absolute  dependence  of 
all  persons  in  life,  liberty,  and  property,  upon  the  nod  of  the  Bey, 
makes  life  valueless  to  a  man.  The  trade  of  these  poor  creatures, 
who  send  three  caravans  a  year  into  the  interior,  involves  the  bring¬ 
ing  back  occasionally  a  few  negro  slaves.  As  these  were  no  parti¬ 
cular  benefit  to  the  Bey,  who  owns  the  whole  2,500,000  people,  he 
was  induced  by  the  English  agent,  for  a  small  consideration,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  illustrious  example  of  that  ultra-democrat,  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  and  alter  the  style  of  the  servitude  of  those  blacks,  and 
Exeter  Hall  had  another  “  triumph,”  and  again  the  United  States 
were  bade  to  imitate  the  glorious  example  of  the  Mediterranean 
pirates. 

The  experience  of  the  French  government  in  its  dealings  with  the 
black  race,  has  been  even  more  unfortunate  than  has  been  that  of  the 
English.  The  bloody  disasters  which  overtook  the  once  magnifi¬ 
cent  possession  of  St.  Domingo,  have,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
remained  a  monument  of  black  brutality.  Taught  somewhat  by  that 
lesson,  the  French  government,  in  1831,  by  a  law  of  that  year,  pro¬ 
vided  for  gradual  emancipation  in  its  remaining  colonies.  Under  the 
operation  of  that  law,  the  number  of  slaves  diminished  from  294,481 
to  258,956,  in  1835.  The  productions  of  the  islands  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  materially  checked,  and  the  system  seemed  to  work  well.  The 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  repeated  the  error  towards  the  blacks 
committed  by  that  of  1791,  and  slavery  was  suddenly  abolished. 
That  the  same  bloody  results  have  not  followed,  is  because  the  home 
government  promptly  laid  the  islands  under  martial  law,  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  whites  from  massacre.  The  presence  of  a 
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sufficient  force  is  all  that  stays  for  the  moment  a  war  of  races.  In  re¬ 
lation  to  labor,  the  consequences  are  the  same  as  in  Jamaica,  viz.,  a 
prompt  abandonment  of  work  at  any  price.  In  1836,  4,932  hands 
produced  in  Martinique  6,056,990  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  one  hhd.  each  *r 
in  1849,  the  proceeds  averaged  one  hhd.  to  34  hands.  The  official 
returns  of  the  Trench  government  for  1849,  are  not  yet  received ; 
those,  however,  for  1847  and  1848,  the  last  being  the  year  of  aboli¬ 
tion,  are  as  follows : 

IMPORTS  FROM  AND  EXPORTS  TO  THE  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES  FROM  FRANCE. 

Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1847  . 73,347, 168 . 39, 954,084 . 1 1 3,301 ,252 

1848  . 35,992, 153 . 19,239,604 .  55,231,757 

Decrease ..  francs  37,355,015 . 20,714,480 .  58,079,49& 

This  shows  a  decline  of  more  than  one-half  in  the  first  year,  and 
for  1849  it  is  greater,  as  indicated  by  customs  returns.  The  sugar 
imported  into  France  fell  off  one-half,  and  was  made  up  by  receipts 
of  foreign  slave  sugar.  The  experience  in  relation  to  St.  Domingo 
will  be  confirmed  in  the  other  islands. 

We  have  thus  stated  roughly  the  course  of  abolitionism,  in  order 
to  understand  the  lesson  which  it  conveys.  It  is  this.  The  blaek  race 
has  inhabited  the  African  continent  as  long  at  least  as  the  whites  have 
occupied  Europe,  and  the  yellow  and  red  races  Asia.  All  these  have 
more  or  less  advanced  from  the  rudest  savage  state,  in  manner  and 
degree,  according  to  their  inherent  intellectuality.  The  black  race, 
however,  has  made  no  progress  whatever.  They  were  without  in¬ 
vention,  almost  without  language,  and  destitute  of  the  faculties  or 
wish  to  advance.  These  beings,  or  such  of  them  as  had,  by  the  for¬ 
tune  of  internal  wars,  become  the  victims  of  their  cannibal  captors, 
-were  rescued  from  that  fate  to  become  the  forced  cultivators  of  the 
soil  in  the  newly  discovered  countries  of  America.  A  few  years  of 
that  compulsory  labor  was  supposed  by  the  English  government  so 
to  have  changed  their  natures,  that,  made  free,  they  would  not  resume 
the  indolent  and  savage  habits  which  had  marked  the  race  since  the 
creation,  but  would  become  so  perseveringly  industrious  for  wages, 
as  to  enable  their  employers  to  compete  with  the  slave  owners  of 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  in  supplying  Europe  with  sugar,  coffee  and  cotton ; 
keep  in  employ  one-fourth  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  maintain  her 
merchant  marine,  and  enable  her  to  continue  her  commercial  and 
manufacturing  supremacy.  The  erroneousness  of  this  view  has,  by 
experiment,  now  been  proved  to  all  the  world. 

The  experiment  has  been  sufficiently  tested  by  emancipation,  in 
the  manner  we  have  sketched,  in  the  colonies  of  France  and  England, 
and  by  increase  of  free  blacks  among  the  whites  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  has  beemproved,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  black 
race  cannot  even  maintain  the  position  to  which  they  are  raised  by  a 
few  years  of  servitude,  without  continued  coercion.  Left  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  will  not  work,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  induce¬ 
ments  or  facilities,  but  sink  back  mentally  to  the  dark  superstitions 
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of  their  cannibal  natures.  This  truth  has  not  only  been  demonstrated, 
but  admitted  by  the  best  English  authorities,  even  those  which  for¬ 
merly  were  the  most  hopeful  advocates  of  black  equality.  The  policy 
of  the  English  was,  and  continues  to  be,  in  relation  to  its  West  In¬ 
dies,  to  cause  them  to  be  abandoned  by  the  whites,  and  become  en¬ 
tirely  black  colonies,  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  descendants  of 
slaves.  Already,  however,  the  rapidly  sinking  condition  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  has  convinced  the  thinking  men  of  England,  that  the  scheme 
is  impossible ;  that  to  abandon  them  to  the  blacks,  is  to  abandon 
them  to  worse  than  a  state  of  nature ;  and  means  of  retracing  the  un¬ 
fortunate  steps  taken  appear  to  be  earnestly  sought  for. 

In  contemplating  these  facts,  there  presents  itself  this  important 
consideration,  viz.,  the  four  articles  which  are  most  necessary  to  mo¬ 
dern  civilization,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  and  tobacco,  are  products  of 
compulsory  black  labor.  Whenever  coercion  has  been  removed  from 
that  labor,  its  productions  have  ceased,  and  the  experiments  to  prove 
this  fact  conclusively,  have  been  made  in  localities  where  the  results, 
although  injurious  to  the  experimenters,  have  not  much  affected  the 
general  interests  of  mankind. 

England  itself,  at  this  moment,  by  a  sort  of  retribution,  is  in  some 
sort  the  slave  of  Southern  blacks.  She  it  was  that  created  American 
black  slavery,  and  her  existence  has  now  come  to  depend  upon  its 
products.  There  are  few  persons  who  reflect  upon  the  immense  super¬ 
structure  of  wealth  and  power  which  is  reared  upon  the  foundation 
of  American  slave  culture  of  cotton.  The  United  States  trade  is  al¬ 
most  altogether  based  upon  that  industry  ;  some  approximation  may 
be  arrived  at,  taking  the  last  year,  1850. 


EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1850. 


Southern  produce  exported. 


Cotton,  raw . 71,984,616 

manufactures .  4,734,424 

Tobacco . 9,951,223 

Rice . 2,631,557 

Naval  stores . 1,142,713 

Sugar . 23,037. 

Hemp . 5,633. 


Provisions  from  New-Orleans.. 3,523,809 
and  oth.  articl.  from  the  South,  fi, 000, 000 


Total . 99,997,012 

North,  and  West.  Exports _ 34,903,221 


Value  of  whole  production. 

. $105,600,000 

.  100,000.000 

.  15,000,000 

.  3,000,000 

.  2,000,000 

.  12,396,150 

.  ...  695,840 


138,691,990 


Total  Exports . . . 134,900,233 

Although  the  cotton  manufactures  are  made  at  the  North,  they  are 
based  upon  slave  labor. 

Under  the  head  of  u  other  articles  from  the  South,  ’  is  embraced  corn 
and  flour  from  Virginia,  manufactured  tobacco,  snuff,  and  there 
might  also  be  included  gold  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000  per  annum  ; 
but  we  have  not  included  gold  in  the  exports.  The  provisions  from 
New-Orleans  embrace :  flour,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef  and  corn  ex- 
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ported  to  foreign  ports  direct  from  New-Orleans,  and  which  are  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  north-western  country  for  sugar,  tobacco  and  cotton 
sent  up  the  river,  an  operation  equivalent  to  an  annual  export  of  those 
articles.  The  value  is  thus  given  in  the  New-Orleans  price  current, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  amount  exported  from  the 
Union  of  these  articles  is  $19,146,658,  consequently  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  export  of  farm  produce  goes  from  New-Orleans.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  Union  are  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  slave  labor  in  northern  ships,  and  that  consequently,  as  the 
imports  of  the  country  are  paid  for  in  the  exports,  75  per  cent,  of 
the  importations  are  the  remuneration  for  the  product  of  slave  labor. 
Inasmuch  as  that  the  whole  exports  and  imports  of  the  country  taken  to¬ 
gether  are  derived  75  per  cent  from  the  slave  labor,  the  same  ratio 
of  freight  is  derived  by  the  shipping,  which  is  owned  as  follows  : 

UNITED  STATES  TONNAGE. 

Owned.  Registered.  Enrolled.  Total  1848.  Total  1850.  Increase. 

South . 159,956 . 334,845 . 494,797 . 743,805 . 249,008 

North . 1,201,930 . 1,456,314 _ 2,658,244 . 2,791,649 . 133,405 

Total  1,361,886  1,791,159  3,153,041  3,535,454  482,413 

The  registered  tonnage  is  that  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  en¬ 
rolled  that  of  the  coasting  trade.  Although  much  the  largest  portion  is 
owned  at  the  North,  the  result  of  the  comparison  is,  that  the  increase  to 
the  South  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  double  that  of  the  North,  and 
moreover,  that  increase  of  the  South  has  been  50  per  cent,  of  what  was 
owned  in  that  section  in  1848,  a  marked  step  in  advance.  According 
to  the  official  returns,  the  2,700,000  tons  of  the  United  States  ships  en¬ 
gaged  in  foreign  trade,  make  one  voyage  in  a  year ;  that  is  to  say,  two 
passages,  one  out  and  one  home.  The  freights  will  average  $12  per 
ton  each  way  :  this  gives  $64,800,000  freights  earned  in  a  year,  of 
which  $48,600,000  is  earned  by  northern  ship  owners  by  carrying  slave 
products  and  their  proceeds.  The  coasting  transportation  of  southern 
products  by  northern  vessels  will  give  $7,000,000,  making  $55,600,000 
earned  by  the  ship  owners.  To  earn  this  money  it  requires  that  ships 
should  be  built,  and  the  census  return  for  1840  showed  the  value  of 
ships  built  in  the  Union  for  that  year  to  be  $7,016,094 ;  and  as  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Reports  showed  the  tonnage  built  in  that  year  to  be  120,988,  which 
gives  an  average  of  $55  per  ton,  the  census  was  probably  correct.  Of 
the  $7,016,094,  less  than  $300,000  was  in  slave  states ;  all  the  rest 
was  expended  at  the  North  among  all  those  who  live  by  that  manu¬ 
facturing,  lumber-men  who  float  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  to  the  sea¬ 
board  for  the  shipwrights  to  fashion,  architects,  shipwrights,  black¬ 
smiths,  sheathers,  calkers,  riggers,  cordage  and  sailmakers,  with  their 
backers,  the  hemp  and  flax  growers  and  canvass  weavers.  Thus  affording 
immense  employment  to  busy  ship-yards,  until  the  ship  “  a  taunto” 
has  passed  the  hands  of  cabinet  makers  and  upholsterers,  and  is  ready 
for  her  cargo,  which  employs  gangs  of  stevedores,  cartmen,  shopmen 
and  clerks,  with  premiums  to  insurance  offices,  until  her  shipping 
articles  complete,  under  the  command  of  a  thriving  pilot,  20  stout 
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seamen  whose  families  are  provided  with  “  draw  bills”  for  their 
wages,  sheet  home  her  canvass  to  the  breeze,  and  she  seeks  in  foreign 
climes  a  profit  upon  her  southern  cargo,  to  remunerate  the  outlay 
of  capital  that  has  created  her  and  given  activity  to  so  many  in¬ 
terests. 

The  privilege  which  the  Northen  States  have  thus  enjoyed  in  being 
free  carriers  for  southern  produce  to  Europe,  as  well  as  of  bringing 
it  to  their  own  water-courses  for  conversion  into  goods  to  be  recarri¬ 
ed  to  the  South,  and  sold  at  a  profit  above  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  with  freights,  insurance,  exchange,  commissions  and  wages  su- 
peradded,  has  formed  the  marked  distinction  which  is  manifest  between 
the  present  condition  of  New-England  and  Canada.  Why  is  it  that 
the  latter,  possessed  of  English  enterprise  and  capital,  and  endowed  with 
large  expenditures  on  such  public  works  as  the  Welland  and  Rideau 
canals,  are  impoverished,  idle  and  retrograding,  while  New-England  is 
advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  wealth  and  power  ?  Clearly  because 
the  latter  enjoys  freely  the  right  to  carry  and  manufacture  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  slave  labor,  from  which  Canada  is  excluded.  This  fact,  and 
the  fear  of  being  deprived  of  the  privilege  involved,  has  excited  much 
interest  of  late  in  New-England  :  and  C.  Haskett  Derby,  Esq.,  a  well 
known  factory  and  rail-road  speculator,  undertook,  in  the  last  Octo¬ 
ber  number  of  Hunt’s  Magazine,  to  reply  to  the  able  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled,  the  “Union,  and  how  to  save  it,”  and  published  in  Charleston. 
Mr.  Derby’s  reply  had  very  little  force,  and  we  refer  to  it  here 
merely  as  an  illustration  of  a  single  point.  The  pamphlet  showed, 
that  as  the  exports  of  the  country  are  mostly  from  the  South,  the 
proceeds  returning  in  shape  of  goods  belong  to  the  section  whence 
emanated  the  means  of  paying  for  them,  and  the  duties  exacted  from 
these  goods  were  therefore  taken  from  the  South.  Mr.  Derby  remarks  : 

“  Let  us  examine  his  theory  as  to  duties.  It  is  a  very  simple  one.  Not 
that  the  South  has  directly  paid  such  duties,  for  they  have  been  paid  prin¬ 
cipally  at  the  North;  but  the  "whole  theory  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the 
duties  are  paid  on  imports  ;  that  the  South  supplies  nearly  two-thirds  the 
exports  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  duty  being  levied  on  the  proceeds,  are  paid 
not  by  the  consumer ,  but  by  the  South.” 

This  is  slightly  misstated  ;  the  South  is  both  consumer  of  the  goods 
oducer  of  the  means  of  paying  for  them.  Again,  says  Mr. 

“  Take  a  case  in  point.  A  New-England  ship  sails  for  Charleston  with 
a  cargo  of  granite,  ice,  fish,  and  manufactures.  She  exchanges  them  for 
lumber,  rice  and  cotton.  She  then  sails  for  Liverpool,  makes  freight  and 
profit ;  then  to  Cardiff,  "where  the  proceeds  are  invested  in  slate  or  iron, 
and  returns  to  Boston.  What  has  the  South  to  do  with  these  imports  ? 
They  have  been  bought  by  the  North  and  paid  for — how  do  ‘  they  belong 
to,’  and  how  are  they  “to  be  divided  among  the  producers  of  the 
exports  ?’  ” 

The  question  is  not  of  a  few  stones,  a  little  ice,  and  a  few  fish,  but 
of  that  large  amount  combined  in  the  last  enumerated  word,  “  manu¬ 
factures,”  and  which  Mr.  Derby  slurs  over  so  glibly.  Now  the  robbery 
consists  precisely  in  that  operation.  The  “  manufactures  ”  which  this 
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New-England  ship  carries  to  Charleston,  as  the  means  of  buying  cotton, 
are  raised  in  value  30  per  cent,  by  the  present  tariff,  and  by  the  old 
tariff  80  per  cent.  ;  that  is  to  say,  Liverpool  being  the  largest  market, 
regulates  the  price  of  cotton.  Fair  cotton  is  now  fourteen  cents,  and 
certain  Lowell  sheetings  7  cents  per  yard  ;  that  is  to  say,  two  yards  of 
the  latter  are  given  for  one  lb.  of  cotton.  But  the  English  will  give 
three  yards  for  one  lb.  The  tariff  says,  no  ;  and  the  government,  for 
every  three  yards  imported,  takes  one.  It  is  not  only  the  duties  upon 
the  articles  actually  imported,  of  which  the  South  pays  so  large  a 
share,  but  upon  a  corresponding  advance  caused  by  the  duty  upon  all 
Northern  manufactured  articles  ;  that  is  to  say,  one-third  of  all  the 
produce  sold  by  the  South  to  the  North,  and  paid  for  in  manufactured 
goods,  is  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  manufacturers.  Mr.  Derby 
makes  the  following  very  strange  assertion : 

“  But  does  the  slave  use  the  costly  linens,  silks,  woollens,  liquors,  coffee, 
sugar,  tea,  and  other  valuables  from  abroad  ?  Clad  in  coarse  attire,  eating 
his  coarser  fare,  he  knows  little  of  such  luxuries.  Our  imports  now  average 
at  least  ninety  dollars  per  head  for  our  white  population.  The  slave  cannot 
average  one-third  of  this  amount.  The  great  consumers  are  the  whites, 
both  southern  and  northern. 

“  Let  us  allow  for  this  difference,  and  the  consumption  of  foreign  imports 
in  the  slave  States  will  fall  below  three-tenths  of  the  entire  importation. 
The  slave  States  will  consequently  be  found  to  pay  less  than  three-tenths 
of  the  entire  duties, — less  than  their  ratio  under  the  Constitution.” 

The  white  population  of  the  Union,  by  the  present  census,  will  be 
about  17,000,000.  “  Ninety  dollars  per  head  ”  would  give  for  im¬ 

ports  $1,530,000,000,  say  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  mil¬ 
lions.  The  actual  imports  are  $163,000,000.  So  much  for  his  accu¬ 
racy  of  calculation.  But,  says  he,  the  imports  are  luxuries  which 
slaves  don’t  use.  We  cannot  see  how  that  alters  the  fact.  If  by 
means  of  a  high  tariff  the  northern  manufacturer  obtains  one-third  of 
the  southern  produce  for  nothing,  he  may,  of  course,  buy  luxuries,  or 
as  we  have  lately  seen  done,  buy  the  office  of  minister  to  England, 
and  become  the  toady  of  dukes,  or  indulge  his  taste  in  any  way.  Let 
us  take  an  illustration  from  the  Massachusetts  census. 

NUMBER  OF  COTTON  AND  WOOLLEN  FACTORIES,  SPINDLES  AND  LOOMS  IN 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cotton.  Woollen. 

s  - A - \  /- - A - s 

Factories.  Spindles.  Factories.  Spindles. 

1840 . 278  . 624,540 . 144 . 113,457 

1850 . 337 . 1,220,752 . 191 . 208,848 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  spindles  has  doubled,  consequently 
the  consumption  of  cotton  has  doubled,  and  of  wool  the  increase  has 
been  80  per  cent.  The  capital  invested  in  cotton  has  risen  from 
$17,414,079  to  $35,000,000,  and  the  persons  employed  from  21,000 
to  35,000.  The  South  has  had  to  pay  the  North  30  per  cent,  more 
for  woollen  as  for  other  goods,  than  they  would  have  been  furnished 
for  by  the  other  customers  for  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  ;  and  it  is  the 
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operation  of  this  tribute  which  has  caused  the  factories  to  double  in 
ten  years.  Of  the  chief  staples  of  the  South,  the  productions,  ex¬ 
ports,  and  home  consumption  of  the  last  year,  have  been  nearly  as 
follows : — 


Exported. 

Cotton . 71,984,616 

Tobacco . 9,951,223 

Rice .  2,631,887 

Naval  Stores .  1,142.713. 

Sugar .  23,037. 

Hemp .  5,633. 


Home 

Consumption. 
.33,615,386. 
.  5,048,777. 
400.000, 
800,000. 
12,396,150 
690,207, 


Total 

Production. 

105,600,000 

15,000,000 

3,031,557 

1,942,713 

12,419,147 

695,840 


Total . 885,738,779  52,950,520 


138,689,297 


The  largest  portion  of  this  home  consumption  has  been  exchanged 
with  the  North  and  West ;  with  the  latter  on  equal  terms,  receiving 
breadstuffs,  provisions,  &c.,  in  exchange.  With  the  North  there  has 
been  received  merchandise  enhanced  one-third  in  value  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff,  or,  as  Mr.  Derby  expresses  it,  that  produce  has  been 
purchased  by  the  North  in  exchange  for  manufactures.  The  southern 
produce  was  given  at  its  cash  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
while  the  manufactures  of  the  North  were  taken  at  a  fictitious  value 
created  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff.  If,  after  purchasing  on  such 
terms,  the  northern  merchant  chooses  to  export  that  produce,  Mr. 
Derby  asserts  the  South  has  not  been  fleeced,  because  the  identical 
articles  brought  back  do  not  go  to  the  individual  planters.  To  illus¬ 
trate  :  Suppose  fair  cotton  is  twelve  cents  per  lb.,  regulated  by  the 
cash  price  in  Liverpool,  and  that  for  one  lb.  of  such  cotton  the  Man¬ 
chester  man  will  give  three  yards  of  a  certain  description  of  cloth, 
valued  at  eight  cents.  A  New-England  manufacturer  asks  twelve 
cents  for  the  same  cloth,  and  gets  it,  because  Congress  imposes  four 
cents  per  yard  on  the  Manchester  cloth.  The  northern  merchant  then 
sends  two  yards  of  cloth  and  obtains  one  lb.  of  cotton  ;  he  then  sends 
abroad  the  cotton  and  buys  silk  with  it.  Mr.  Derby  says  the  South 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  luxury  !  Yet  the  trade  is  based  upon  the 
southern  product,  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  North,  under  the 
operation  of  the  tariff,  cheaper  than  it  otherwise  could  have  been. 
In  the  same  manner,  a  vast  northern  capital  operates  upon  the  same 
bases.  We  have  seen  that  the  shipping  is  mostly  owned  at  the  North, 
and  draws  its  revenue  from  southern  freights,  at  an  average  of  840 
per  ton.  The  northern  shipping  is  worth  8111,665,960.  The  capital 
invested  in  commercial  houses  is  081.000,000,  including  dry  goods  and 
tobacco  shops  ;  in  cotton  factories,  8105,000,000  ;  in  machine  making 
and  other  trades  incident  to  factories,  82,000,000  ;  in  rail-roads  depen¬ 
dent  upon  factory  prosperity,  880.000.000.  These  items  make  together 
0329,665,960  of  capital  employed  at  the  North,  which  depends  alto¬ 
gether  upon  slave  labor,  and  which  would  be  annihilated  and  valueless 
in  the  event  of  emancipation,  as  was  the  property  of  the  West  Indies. 
Large  as  is  this  northern  interest  in  the  United  States,  dependent  upon 
slave  labor,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  British  interest,  also  dependent 
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upon  slaves.  One  half  of  the  whole  external  trade  of  Great  Britain 
is  dependent  upon  cotton.  Thus,  the  declared  value  of  cotton  goods 
exported  in  1849  was  £26,890,794,  say  $180,000,000  ;  and  the  whole 
export  was  £58,848,042,  say  $290,000,000.  The  cotton  goods  manu¬ 
factured  constituting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  exports,  of  course  the 
imports  of  which,  raw  cotton,  was  £12,838,850,  or  $54,000,000,  pur¬ 
chased  with  those  goods,  are  dependent  upon  the  same  basis.  The 
immense  shipping  interest  also  derives  its  support  from  the  same 
source.  The  amount  of  British  capital  directly  invested  in  cotton  is, 
by  the  best  authorities,  given  as  follows  : — * 


Capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  raw  material . . £12,838,850 

“  “  wages  of  operatives .  12,000,000 

“  hand-loom  weavers... . „ .  7,000,000 

“  “  mills,  looms,  &c .  35,000,000 


Total . . . £66,838,850 

Or  in  United  States  money . . . $320,826,480 


The  number  of  factory  operatives  and  hand-loom  weavers  and 
bleachers,  1,800,000,  and  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  the 
manufacture,  2,200,000.  If  we  add  to  the  capital  directly  invested 
in  cotton  the  property  which  depends  upon  it  in  a  collateral  manner, 
the  result  is  not  far  from  $700,000,000,  and  on  the  continent, 
$200,000,000,  making,  probably,  $1,230,000,000  of  property,  with 
7,000,000  people,  which  depend  for  their  existence  upon  keeping  em¬ 
ployed  the  3,000,000  negroes  in  the  Southern  states.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  vastness  of  this  industrial  fabric,  reared  upon  the 
frail  foundation  of  black  labor,  and  find  persons  rashly  meddling  with 
the  only  incentive  to  that  labor,  the  most  stupendous  example  of 
human  folly  presents  itself. 

The  time  is,  however,  rapidly  approaching,  when  the  South  and 
West  will  manufacture  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  own  raw  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  and  that  large  shipping  interest  in  Europe  and  the  North 
which  depends  upon  the  transport  of  the  raw  products,  will  find  itself 
confined  to  the  carrying  of  goods  ;  while  the  markets  of  the  world  will 
come  to  depend  upon  the  Mississippi  valley  for  wrought  fabrics,  as 
they  have  hitherto  done  for  the  raw  material.  New-Orleans  may 
become  the  Liverpool  of  America,  communicating  by  the  father  of  wa¬ 
ters  with  that  vast  region  which  is  to  be  the  Manchester  of  the  world. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  position  of  the  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  figures.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States  last  year  was  given 
at  595,269  bales,  say  238,107,600  lbs.,  which  is  very  nearly  the 
quantity  which  Great  Britain  manufactured  in  1827,  that  was 
249,804,896  lbs.  The  difference  is  in  the  quantities  consumed  at 
home,  and  this  is  indicated  in  the  value  exported,  as  follows  : — 

CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  AND  VALUE  OF  FABRICS  EXPORTED  IN 

UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Cotton,  lbs.  Value.  Value  of  Cotton  Goods 

exported. 

249,804,398 . $34,972,615 . $84,658,382 

238,107,600 .  26,787,105 . .  4,734,424 


G.  B.,  1827 
U.  S.,  1850, 
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Thus  it  appears  that  in  1S27  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in 
England  was  very  small,  almost  the  whole  of  the  manufacture  was 
exported.  In  the  United  States  last  year,  an  equal  quantity  was  manu¬ 
factured,  and  more  than  the  whole  of  it  consumed,  because  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  was  imported  in  addition.  This  is  an  important  differ¬ 
ence.  The  English  manufacture  had  grown  up  during  a  war,  and 
when  there  were  no  manufactures  in  any  other  nation  ;  she  had  the 
supply  of  the  world,  but  not  the  means  of  consuming  herself.  Since 
then,  manufactures  all  over  the  world  have  sprung  up,  and  the  United 
States  have  built  up  and  supplied  a  market  at  home  equal  to  the 
whole  English  manufacture  for  the  world  in  1827.  The  American 
market  has,  however,  become  glutted  by  home  competition.  The 
following  figures  give  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  at 
three  periods. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  PER  HEAD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Cotton,  lbs. 

Population. 

Cotton,  per  head,  equal  to  yards 

1830.... 

_  50,804.800... 

.  .,12.866,020.... 

. 12 

1840.... 

....118.357,200... 

...17.069,453..., 

. 7  “ . 

. 21 

1850.... 

_ 233,107,600... 

...22,000,000... 

...lOf  “  . 

. 32£ 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  cotton  manufacture  and  consumption 
in  this  country  in  20  years  !  It  has  increased  from  12  to  32 J  yards 
each  for  a  population  that  has  increased  10,000,000,  or  nearly 
doubled.  In  a  late  English  return,  the  weight  of  eotton  spun  in  1849, 
in  England,  is  given  at  626,710,660  lbs.  ;  net  weight  of  yarn,  558,- 
163,700  lbs.  ;  weight  of  yarn  exported  in  goods  and  yarn,  421,742,935 
lbs. ;  weight  consumed  at  home,  136,420,765  lbs.  This,  among  a 
population  of  31,000,000,  gives  an  average  of  4|  lbs.  each,  or  13  J 
yards,  being  over  19  yards  per  head  less  than  the  United  States  con¬ 
sumption.  These  figures  show  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  not  only 
the  superior  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  the  over¬ 
wrought  state  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  is  now  in  a  depressed 
state,  yet  cannot  compete  with  England  by  exporting  to  neutral  mar¬ 
kets,  because  the  scale  of  production  has  been  under  a  system  of 
protection,  which  forbids  sales  on  a  fair  footing  with  English  goods. 

It  is  evident  from  the  primary  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  prosperity  of  both  Old  and  New  England  depends  upon  a  staple 
drawn  from  the  Southern  States  of  America  ;  that  the  seat  of  manu¬ 
factures  has  occupied  a  wrong  locality  :  that  is  to  say,  it  has,  in  relation 
to  facility  of  production,  occupied  a  position  disadvantageous^ 
situated  when  purely  economical  principles  are  taken  into  account. 
Eor  the  most  ready  productions  of  manufactured  goods,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  should  be  found, 
together  with  the  motive  power,  in  neighborhoods  capable  of  producing 
the  best  and  cheapest  food  for  the  support  of  the  operatives,  and  that 
all  these  circumstances  should  exist  and  be  easily  accessible.  It  has, 
however,  hitherto  never  been  the  case  that  all  these  means  have  been 
combined  in  any  one  locality.  England  has  possessed  the  most  of 
them,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  her  progress  sufficient  to  supply  her 
demands.  Her  geographical  position  is  such,  surrounded  by  the  ocean, 
that  no  wind  can  blow  from  any  quarter  of  the  compass  without  favor- 
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ing  her  commerce.  From  which  point  soever  the  breeze  proceeds,  it 
is  fair  for  the  arrival  of  some  of  her  ships  and  for  the  departure  of 
others.  This  facility  of  communication  before  the  age  of  steam,  gave 
her  immense  advantages,  as  it  made  her  ports  the  depot  for  the  raw 
produce  of  all  countries,  and  the  source  whence,  after  being  wrought  up 
by  English  industry,  goods  were  derived  by  all  nations.  With  such 
advantages,  the  business  of  England  could  not  but  increase  until  the 
demands  of  her  operatives  for  food  and  raw  materials  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  her  own  soil  to  supply  them.  The  cost  of  these  things  to 
consumers  would  then  naturally  be  enhanced  by  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  duties  on  the  additional  quantities  imported,  and  thus  an 
enhanced  cost  was  occasioned  at  a  moment  when  the  competition  of 
foreigners  reduced  the  price  of  the  fabrics.  The  mere  fact  of  a  larger 
transportation  of  raw  produce  was  regarded  as  a  good,  in  a  political 
view,  inasmuch  as  that,  by  employing  more  shipping,  it  fostered  that 
navy  on  which  England  depended  ;  but  if  that  cost  carried  prices  be¬ 
yond  the  point  at  which  foreigners  could  compete,  it  defeated  its  own 
object.  The  government  therefore  removed  duties  on  raw  produce, 
on  food,  and  finally  abolished  the  navigation  laws,  in  order  that  all 
those  things  might  be  supplied  in  England  at  cheaper  rates.  The 
virtual  effect  of  these  measures  was  to  extend  the  breadth  of  English 
soil,  because  they  placed  at  the  command  of  her  people  the  products 
of  vast  tracts  of  land  in  other  regions.  Gradually,  however,  the  countries 
which  produced  the  most  of  those  raw  products  came  to  work  them  up 
into  goods,  and  by  this  competition  to  reduce  the  prices  of  fabrics ;  and 
the  English  returns  show,  that  while  the  quantities  of  food  and  raw 
material  imported  were  immensely  increased,  the  value  of  goods 
made  from  them  was  not  increased.  In  the  year  1842,  the  policy  of 
admitting  food  and  raw  materials  began  to  be  adopted  ;  we  have  com¬ 
piled  a  table  of  the  progress  of  the  country  since  that  year.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
English  government  which  led  to  this  change.  For  many  years  prior  to 
1842  the  revenue  was  deficient,  and  every  means  had  been  adopted 
to  swell  the  amount.  In  1840,  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  Baring,  had  caused 
to  be  imposed  an  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  upon  all  imports. 
By  his  calculation  that  amount  would  cover  the  deficit.  The  result 
was  the  reverse.  The  customs,  after  the  imposition  of  the  five  per 
cent.,  did  not  yield  so  much  as  before.  The  ministry  changed,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  principle  was  adopted.  This  was  by  remitting 
duties  to  promote  a  larger  consumption  of  the  taxed  articles,  and  by 
so  doing,  enable  the  people  to  pay.  Since  that  time  duties,  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  £11,000,000,  say  $50,000,000,  have  been  remitted,  and 
the  aggregate  customs  revenue  has  increased  $10,000,000. 

In  order  to  show  the  details  of  which  the  table  is  composed,  we  an¬ 
nex  the  following,  showing  the  actual  quantities  of  food  and  leading 
raw  materials  imported  for  consumption  in  1836,  and  for  the  last 
three  years  : 
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QUANTITIES  OF  FOOD  AND  RAW  MATERIALS  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


1836. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850,  8  ms. 

to  Sept.  5. 

Animals  . . 

No.... 

none. 

219679  .. 

203440  . 

185235 

98742 

Hams . 

cwt... 

none. 

•  • 

17203  .. 

7717  . 

12282 

9346 

Bacon . 

U 

1433 

.  m 

90530 

211315  . 

384325 

295040 

Beef. . 

“  . . 

1222 

•  • 

112683  .. 

144857  . 

144638 

105918 

Butter . 

“  .. 

143149 

314126  .. 

294427  . 

282501 

211239 

Cheese  •  ♦  • 

ll 

134643 

.  m 

354802  .. 

441635  . 

397648 

208592 

Rice . 

a 

98227 

•  • 

1560402  . . 

996372  . 

925316 

320504 

Pork . 

ll 

29 

m  m 

235798  .. 

254070  . 

347352 

181170 

Sugar . 

« 

3856562 

m  9 

8209527  . . 

6869931  . 

6925851 

..  4206784 

Molasses.. . 

a 

622479 

949823  .. 

517534  . 

1062661 

590510 

Tallow . 

u 

1005276 

m  . 

1099275  .. 

1498359  . 

1468719 

161733 

Lard . 

it 

342040  . 

185838 

215088 

Total _ 

ll 

5863020 

-- 

18944168  .. 

11547757  . 

12187136 

. .  6506106 

Cocoa . . 

..lbs.. 

1084170 

•  • 

5716375  .. 

6442986  . 

7769234 

..  1963129 

Coffee . 

a 

23295041 

m  m 

37472153  .. 

37153450  . 

34431506 

..  20967150 

Pepper.... 

ll 

2359573 

m  m 

2967000 

3125545  . 

3296079 

..  1906734 

Tea . 

“  .. 

36574004 

•  « 

46326582  .. 

47774755  . 

53460751 

..  34334900 

Tobacco  . . 

It 

21803775 

.  m 

26545020  .. 

27098314  . 

27488621 

..  18109321 

Pimento... 

it 

344458 

-- 

1366625  .. 

2338200  . 

3881800 

21500 

Total . . . 

...lbs.. 

85461026 

120391755  . . 

123933250  . 

129327991 

177596234 

Flour  and  Grain  in 

quarters. 

420024 

12303751  .. 

6327244  . 

11882900 

..  6089098 

Cotton.. .. 

..-lbs.. 

326407692 

486951800  .. 

717443100  . 

75S841600 

485877200 

Wool . 

It 

41718514 

•  « 

62592598  . . 

69343477  . 

7510C883 

..  55350864 

Silk . 

ll 

5658211 

•  m 

5603915  .. 

9593724  . 

7021761 

••  4981676 

Hemp . 

it 

72352200 

a  » 

91301100  .. 

95177100  . 

119127300 

..  55137040 

Flax . 

ll 

81916100 

118460012  .. 

164666100  . 

203000900 

114102675 

Total . 

..lbs.. 

531237896 

-- 

764849425  .. 

1053321701  .. 

1163092444 

-.  715469451 

If  now  we  take  the  cwts.  and  lbs.  together  in  lbs.  for  each  year,  we 

have  results  as  follows  : 

Animals, 

Flour  &  Grain. 

Food, 

Raw  Materiaisr 

No. 

in  qrs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1836  . 

none.  , . . 

..  420,024.. 

_  772.275.fi71 _ 

R7f)  RRQ  Ol  R 

1842  . 

5,340... 

..  2,572^620.. 

.  778,971 

,593 . 

m  V  J  VjUUGj^IU 

.  732,507,490 

1843  . 

2,100... 

..  1,379,290.. 

.  599,362,269 . . 

.  884,287,381 

1844  . 

8,008.... 

..  2,780,392.. 

.  843,214,168 . 

.  922,924,124 

1845  . 

28,675... 

..  1,308,260.. 

.  948,615,050 . 

.1,038,859,643 

1846  . 

122,458.... 

..  4,056.414.. 

.  961,234,984 . 

.  741,607,365 

1847  . 

219,679 _ 

..12,303,751.. 

. 1,576,810.655 . 

.  764,849,425 

1848  . 

..  6,327,224.. 

. 1,433,305,932 . 

.1,053,221,501 

1849 . 

185,235.... 

. 1,490,480,220 . 

.1,163,092,444 

This  increase  of  food  and  raw  materials  imported  for  the  use  of 
English  operatives  is  almost  incredible.  The  dye  stuffs  of  which  the 
weight  for  1849  was  185,249,650  lbs.,  is  not  included.  If  we  esti¬ 
mate  the  cost  of  transportation  at  the  simple  freight  now  current  it 
will  give  a  high  figure.  Freights  are  now  very  low — a  bushel*  of 
grain  is  carried  from  New-York  to  England  for  10  cents,  and  3  lbs.  of 
cotton  for  one  cent.  If  we  take  these  two  figures  as  the  average  for  all 
the  freights,  it  will  be  far  within  the  mark ;  the  cost  will  then  stand  as 
follows  : 


Quarters, 

Freight. 

Food  and  Ma- 

Freight. 

Total 

Grain. 

Dolls. 

terials,  lbs. 

Dolls. 

Freight. 

..  2,582,620... 

•  1,511,479,083... 

...5,038,268... 

...  7,696,359 

..  2,280,392... 

...2,224,314 . 

.1,766,138,292... 

...5,887,127... 

...  8,110,441 

..11,882,900... 

10 

VOL. 

.2,653,672,672... 

II. 

...8,345,242... 

1842 

1844 

1849 
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If  now  we  compare  these  freights  with  the  declared  value  of  textile 
fabrics,  we  have  results  as  follows  : 

1842.  1844.  1849. 

Freights .  $7,096,369 .  8,111,541 .  17,831,562 

Value  Exports . $150,765,298 . 190,925,705.. . 193,991.780 

As  compared  with  1844,  the  amount  of  freights  has  increased 
$9,700,000,  while  the  value  of  the  goods  has  risen  but  $3,000,000. 
Thus,  without  taking  into  account  the  price  of  the  articles,  the 
freight  account  is  6,700,000  or  3J  per  cent,  against  the  English  manu¬ 
facturer  ;  and  that  difference,  as  seen  in  the  table,  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.  The  effect  of  the  famine  year,  1847,  was  to  enhance  the 
import  of  food  and  diminish  that  of  raw  materials,  since  when  both 
items  are  more  than  ever. 

It  is  now  very  apparent,  from  the  general  principles  evolved  in 
these  tables,  that  England  cannot  continue  to  increase  her  demands 
for  food  and  materials  brought  from  a  distance,  and  compete  with 
those  countries  which  have  all  these  things  within  themselves,  and 
with  which  the  freight  amount  is  nothing.  What  a  strange  absurdity 
it  is  to  see  silk  going  from  China  and  France,  cotton  from  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States,  wool  from  Australia,  coffee  and  sugar  from 
Brazils,  wheat  from  New-York,  Michigan,  Odessa  and  Poland,  hemp 
and  flax  from  St.  Petersburg,  pork  and  lard  from  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
all  concentrating  in  Lancashire,  to  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  goods 
to  the  localities  whence  they  came  !  Such  a  state  of  things  never 
could  have  been  brought  about  but  for  the  geographical  position  of 
England  giving  her  control  of  the  ocean.  The  progress  of  internal 
improvements  making  land  carriage  equally  favorable  with  that  by 
water,  has  developed  regions  like  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
all  those  articles  which  the  marine  of  England  seeks  in  every  section 
of  the  world,  exist  together,  of  the  best  qualities  and  in  limitless  abun¬ 
dance  ;  land  and  its  produce,  raw  materials  and  motive  power,  lie  in 
juxtaposition,  and  goods  can  there  be  turned  out  in  such  a  manner 
that  England’s  freight  account  alone  will  be  a  prodigious  profit  to  the 
manufacturer. 

The  position  of  New-England  is  very  similar  to  that  of  old  Eng¬ 
land.  We  find  coal  and  iron  going  thither  from  Pennsylvania; 
sugar,  cotton,  pork  and  flour,  from  New-Orleans ;  wool  and  food 
from  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  to  be  sent  back  in  the  shape  of  goods. 
It  was  the  water-power  and  industry  of  New-England  that  made  the 
cost  of  transportation  light  ;  but  improvements  in  steam  machinery 
has  made  power  “  locomotive,”  and  motive  power  is  now  existent  in 
the  midst  of  those  materials,  which  nature  has  with  such  prodigality 
bestowed  upon  the  South,  and  the  blacks  are  equally  serviceable  in 
factories  as  in  fields.  There  are  conditions  which  shadow  forth  the 
greatness  and  power  of  the  South,  and  as  she  rises  in  power  and 
wealth  she  will  elevate  the  black  race  with  her.  She  will  have,  how¬ 
ever,  to  encounter  the  jealous  hatred  of  rivals  whose  philanthropy 
will  be  developed  as  her  prosperity  increases.  It  is,  however, 
through  the  long  lesson  of  industry  taught  by  white  surveillance,  that 
the  great  work  of  regenerating  the  black  race  can  be  accomplished. 
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ART.  IIL— BUTLER’S  REVIEW  OF  THE  “  SPANISH  PARTIES  IN  THE 

WEST.” 

In  the  August  and  October  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Review, 
the  readers  were  presented  with  a  discourteous  critique,  or  review, 
purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mann  Butler,  of  St.  Louis,  (but  er¬ 
roneously  printed  Mason  Butler,)  concerning  a  former  article  which 
appeared  in  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  the  present  year,  headed 
“  Early  Spirit  of  the  West,  or  Political  Parties  and  Factions 
in  Kentucky  and  the  Western  Country ,  from  1788  to  1806.” 

The  writer  of  the  latter  article,  and  of  the  present  response,  does 
not  yield  even  to  Mann  Butler,  author  of  the  History  of  Kentucky, 
in  his  estimate  of  the  exalted  moral  worth  and  patriotic  devotion  in 
the  great  body  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky ;  nor  in  the  gene¬ 
rous  pride  which  glows  in  his  bosom,  as  he  recounts  their  deeds  of 
noble  daring,  their  fortitude  and  persevering  enterprise  in  the  west¬ 
ern  wilds,  and  the  intelligence,  moral  worth,  and  devoted  patriotism, 
so  characteristic  of  her  early  statesmen  and  legislators.  And  it  is 
with  him  a  source  of  regret,  that  they  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  secured  a  more  able  advocate  than  the  author  of  these  feeble 
attempts  to  vindicate  their  fair  fame. 

In  the  article  which  has  elicited  such  discourteous  and  undignified 
censure,  if  the  author  has  been  beguiled  into  an  erroneous  estimate  of 
one  or  more  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  appeared  upon  the 
stormy  ocean  of  Kentucky  politics,  it  is  because  a  portion  of  their 
cotemporaries  and  political  opponents  have  ascribed  to  them  a  false 
attitude,  and  unworthy  motives  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  and  the  general  good. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  civil  government,  and  the  political  changes 
in  Kentucky,  it  has  by  no  means  been  our  desire  to  place  any  of  the 
actors  in  a  false  light,  but  to  record,  with  the  fair  and  impartial  pen 
of  history,  the  true  position  and  the  actual  movements  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  dramatis  persona.  The  early  history  of  Kentucky  politics  is 
characterized  by  some  peculiarities  of  circumstances,  and  some  asperi¬ 
ties  of  party  feeling,  not  common  to  any  other  Western  states  prior 
to  their  admission  into  the  Federal  Union.  The  early  settlements  of 
this  chivalrous  and  patriotic  state  were  exposed  to  dangers  and  priva¬ 
tion,  within  and  without ;  to  partial  and  oppressive  legislation  by  the 
state  of  Virginia,  and  by  the  federal  government ;  to  foreign  intrigue 
and  disaffection  at  home,  and  to  the  incursions  of  a  savage  foe,  un¬ 
protected  by  either  the  state  or  federal  government ;  without  trade 
and  commerce,  at  home  or  abroad ;  while  all  they  could  ask  or  desire 
was  temptingly  held  out  to  them  by  foreign  powers,  save  only  their 
filial  attachment  to  the  Federal  Union. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  was  a  natural  consequence  that  disaffection 
should  exist,  that  foreign  intrigue  should  be  encouraged,  and  that 
some  should  renounce  their  attachment  to  a  continuance  of  this  state 
of  existence ;  but  to  the  perpetual  glory  of  Kentucky,  the  virtuous 
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patriotism,  and  the  attachment  for  the  Union  and  the  political  freedom 
secured  by  the  American  revolution,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
was  sufficient  to  control  the  elements  of  discord,  and  harmonize  the 
popular  excitement  into  social  order  and  peace. 

During  the  unsettled  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  uncertainty 
which  seemed  to  brood  over  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Kentucky,  men 
of  integrity  and  undoubted  patriotism,  ardently  attached  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  popular  government,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  were  sometimes  betrayed  by  circumstances  into  political  mea¬ 
sures  which  experience  and  subsequent  events  rendered  inexpedient, 
and  even  obnoxious  to  popular  indignation.  Hence,  measures  which 
at  one  period  might  appear  well  calculated  to  advance  the  public  in¬ 
terests,  by  some  unexpected  change  of  circumstances,  or  of  popular 
opinion  and  feeling,  might  become  imminently  prejudicial ;  and  a  poli¬ 
tician  might  forfeit  his  claim  to  public  favor  on  account  of  an  error  of 
judgment,  without  the  imputation  of  dishonor. 

Such  may  have  been  the  case  with  some  of  the  early  statesmen  and 
politicians  of  Kentucky,  during  the  existence  of  the  old  confederation, 
and  the  first  years  of  the  new,  while  the  experiment  was  still  untried 
as  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  Western  country 
in  particular. 

Hence,  in  the  distracted  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  public  mind 
in  Kentucky  at  that  time,  impartial  history  cannot  impute  to  John 
Brown,  Colonel  George  Muter,  Colonel  James  Wilkinson,  or  Judge 
Samuel  McDowell,  any  taint  of  treason  or  dishonor  in  any  of  their 
known  acts,  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  overtures  through  Senor 
Guardoqui  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1788.  At  that 
time  it  was  their  duty,  as  delegates  of  the  convention,  to  receive  and 
examine  each  and  every  proposition  submitted  to  their  consideration, 
which  could  bear  upon  the  important  subject  of  a  contemplated  state 
government.  They  gave  the  Spanish  overtures  such  consideration  as 
they  deemed  proper,  and  withheld  it  from  public  notice,  from  motives 
of  prudence  and  policy. 

Similar  overtures  were  made  the  following  year  by  Connolly,  the 
British  emissary  from  Canada  ;  but  his  reception  was  such  that  he  did 
not  long  remain  to  urge  its  claims  upon  the  people  of  Kentucky.  We 
do  not  presume  to  censure  those  individuals  who  were  the  mere  me¬ 
diums  of  these  communications  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  because, 
without  such  agency,  a  knowledge  of  their  existence  would  have  been 
unknown.  The  subsequent  establishment  of  a  state  government,  and 
the  admission  of  that  state  into  the  Union  in  1792,  proves  them  to 
have  been  only  harmless  incidental  circumstances. 

If,  before  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution,  parties  in  favor  of 
either  of  these  overtures  existed,  they  had  a  right  to  declare  their  pre¬ 
ference,  and,  abiding  the  decision  of  the  ruling  majority,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  established  government.  This  being  done,  all  former  opposi¬ 
tion  ceases,  and  is  forgotten  in  the  general  harmony. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  we  would  view  erring  statesmen  and  poli¬ 
ticians  attached  to  any  of  the  factions  in  Kentucky  prior  to  the  year 
1792 :  but  the  impartial  eye  of  history  will  take  a  different  view  of 
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such  as  were  engaged  in  unlawful  attempts,  whether  intrigues  or  con¬ 
spiracies,  to  disturb  or  subvert  the  established  government.  With 
this  view  of  the  subject,  the  writer  of  the  article,  “  Early  Spirit  of  the 
West,”  is  satisfied  that  in  adopting  the  language  used  in  the  “  West¬ 
ern  World,”  injustice  may  have  been  done  to  the  memory  of  the 
Honorable  John  Brown  and  others,  by  reason  of  the  strong  coloring 
with  which  it  is  imbued,  from  political  opposition,  and  the  rancor  of 
party  spirit.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  several  intrigues  attempted  by  the  English,  Spanish 
or  French  emissaries  in  Kentucky,  from  1788  to  1797. 

With  respect  to  the  Spanish  intrigue  or  conspiracy,  instituted  and 
directed  by  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  through  his  emissary,  Thomas 
Power,  with  Benjamin  Sebastian  and  other  prominent  men  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  the  years  1794,  1795,  1796  and  1797,  after  the  state  of 
Kentucky  had  for  years  been  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  we  can 
only  say,  that  not  only  the  individuals  concerned,  but  the  facts  and 
the  circumstances,  have  all  been  fully  disclosed,  and  have  become 
matters  of  history,  which  do  not  depend  solely  upon  the  feeble  and 
incoherent  narrative,  or  the  rhapsodies  of  a  partial  and  interested  com¬ 
piler,  or  a  professed  eulogist. 

The  closing  portion  of  Mr.  Butler’s  article,  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Commercial  Review,  entitled  “  Spanish  Po.rties  in  the  West” 
like  the  first,  in  the  August  number,  entitled  “  Monette's  ‘ Early  Spirit 
of  the  West!  Reviewed is  but  a  repetition  of  the  injudicious,  feeble, 
incoherent  and  inconsistent  rhapsody,  calculated  only  to  mystify  and 
extenuate  the  culpability  of  those  directly  and  indirectly  concerned  in 
the  intrigue  of  Power,  the  Spanish  emissary  of  the  Baron  de  Caron¬ 
delet,  for  the  separation  of  the  state  of  Kentucky  from  the  Federal 
Union,  as  contained  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  second  edition  of  But¬ 
ler’s  History  of  Kentucky,  from  page  243  to  257. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  detract  from  the  high  moral  character, 
the  distinguished  talents,  and  the  well-earned  fame  of  John  Brown, 
George  Nicholas,  Harry  Innis,  George  Muter  and  William  Murray; 
but,  as  politicians  and  statesmen,  their  acts  and  secret  negotiations,  or 
intrigues  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  although  for  years  concealed 
from  the  public  eye,  have  long  since  become  matters  of  history,  and, 
as  such,  the  common  property  of  mankind. 

The  “  Western  W orld,”  which  excites  the  utmost  abhorrence  in  the 
sensibilities  of  Mr.  Butler,  was  a  strong  Federal  paper  in  Kentucky, 
and  for  about  two  years,  from  1806  to  1808,  was  the  undaunted  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  Federal  party,  and  the  uncompromising  enemy  to  every 
species  of  disunion  which  had  taken  root  in  the  W est ;  and  its  ener¬ 
gies  were  devoted  mainly  to  the  exposure  of  the  secret  intrigues  of 
those  who  had  been  implicated  with  the  Spanish  party  in  their  secret 
attempts  at  disunion.  As  many  of  these  persons  had  attained  to  of¬ 
fice  and  emolument,  the  exposures  of  the  “Western  World”  became 
extremely  annoying  to  them,  and  created  a  strong  and  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  opposition  in  all  those  who  were  obnoxious,  and  desired  to  cast 
the  mantle  of  oblivion  over  the  past  acts  of  their  political  history. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  Mann  Butler,  the  historian 
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of  Kentucky,  and  to  others  who  take  pleasure  in  tracing  the  various 
phases  and  vicissitudes  of  Western  politics  in  early  times,  to  learn, 
that  in  a  future  edition  of  “  Monette’s  History  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,”  to  he  enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  the  chapters  con¬ 
taining  “  The  political  relatione  of  Louisiana  with  the  United  States , 
from  the  treaty  of  1783  to  the  surrender  of  the  Natchez  District  in 
1798,”  will  contain  a  more  full  and  complete  account  of  all  the  Spanish 
intrigues  in  Kentucky  and  the  West,  than  has  been  heretofore  pre¬ 
pared  by  any  author  known  to  the  writer.  In  this  account,  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  illustrated  with  authentic  papers  and  statements,  so  as  to 
give  no  occasion  for  personal  injustice  or  erroneous  construction. 

The  whole  subject,  when  fully  understood,  from  its  commencement, 
through  all  its  phases  and  permutations,  to  its  termination,  will  no 
doubt  convince  Mr.  Butler  that  all  his  attempts  at  narration  and  pom¬ 
pous  declamation,  as  set  forth  not  only  in  his  history  of  Kentucky,  but 
also  in  the  August  and  October  numbers  of  De  Bow’s  Commercial 
Review  of  1850,  are  only  imperfect,  partial,  and  disconnected  rhapso¬ 
dies,  conveying  no  important  information  to  direct  the  reader  in  his 
anxious  inquiries  after  correct  historical  truth. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  criticise  Mr.  Butler’s  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  the  character  and  services  of  General  Wilkinson.  He  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  “  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,” 
to  which  he  has  referred,  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  which  has  done 
full  justice  to  the  actions  and  motives  of  this  enterprising,  talented, 
patriotic,  and  truly  worthy  pioneer  of  the  W est.  His  firm  attachment 
to  the  Federal  Union ,  to  which  he  adhered,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  declared, 
“  with  the  honor  of  a  soldier ,  and  the  fidelity  of  a  good  citizen when 
Burr  had  united  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  party  and  other  disunion- 
ists  against  it,  gave  rise  to  the  storm  of  persecution  that  was  hurled 
at  him,  and  raged  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  conclusion,  we  regret  that  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  our  own  con¬ 
victions  of  truth  and  propriety,  award  to  Mr.  Butler  that  meed  of 
merit  which  might  have  been  claimed  for  such  a  “vindication  of  the 
Kentucky  statesmen,”  as  they  themselves,  if  living,  would  cordially 
have  approved ;  or  such  an  one  as  their  descendants  would  have  re¬ 
joiced  to  see.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  not  one  of  all  the  states¬ 
men  of  Kentucky,  who  survived  to  witness  the  feeble  and  impotent 
effort  of  the  Kentucky  historian  to  “  vindicate”  their  fair  fame,  could 
retire  from  the  perusal  without  feelings  of  grief  and  mortified  pride  at 
the  unfortunate  attempt. 
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ART.  IV.— THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  UNION.* 

RESOURCES  AND  WEALTH  OF  THE  SOUTH,  AND  WHAT  SHE  HAS  CON¬ 
TRIBUTED  TOWARDS  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  NATION. 

A  citizen  of  a  distant  section  of  the  confederacy,  which  is  far 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  your  own,  and  is  basking  in  his  autumnal  rays 
whilst  you  are  seeking  refuge  from  shivering  blasts,  I  am  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  people  among  whom  I  find  myself,  and  need  not  now  be 
informed  of  their  growing  greatness  and  power.  We  have  heard  of 
the  ceaseless  industry,  and  energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  North ,  and 
they  have  become  proverbial  with  us.  We  know  that  your  shipping 
have  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  that  the  white  wings  of  your 
commerce  flap  in  every  haven  or  islet  where  Christian  or  savage  man 
asks  in  his  necessities  for  bread  or  broadcloth,  and  that  with  a  daring 
grasp  you  have  seized  from  old  Neptune  himself  the  very  trident  of 
the  seas.  We  know  that  the  hum  of  your  machinery  is  never 
hushed,  and  that  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  fabrics  of  ingenuity 
and  skill  are  sent  out  each  day  from  the  granite  factories,  which, 
like  feudal  palaces,  frown  down  upon  your  water-courses,  or  from  the 
dense  lanes  of  your  metropolitan  cities.  We  know  that  you  have 
levelled  hills,  surmounted  rivers  and  valleys,  and  even  arms  of  the 
great  sea,  and  intersected  on  a  thousand  lines  your  plains,  and  hills, 
and  valleys,  by  those  iron  ways  of  civilization,  the  rail-road ;  and  that 
your  people,  with  their  Pandora’s  box  of  “notions,”  fly  hither  and 
thither  with  a  celerity  God  only  knows  how  great !  You  dig  down 
into  the  innermost  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring  up  coal  and  iron — 
yTou  hew  out  of  vast  mountains  huge  granite  blocks,  and  turn  into 
'profit  even  the  very  curses  of  God  :  yTour  winters,  which  change 
streams  and  fountains  alike  into  solid  ice,  and  leave  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  yrour  wide  dominions  literally  *“  no  green 
thing  alive.”  Your  population  has  magnified  and  multiplied,  and  in 
its  denseness  been  compelled  to  seek  every  available  outlet,  so  that 
if  they7  want  a  piece  of  ice  at  Timbuctoo,  or  a  friction  match  at  Nova 
Zembla,  a  Yankee  trader  will  be  found  present  there,  and  ready  to 
supply  the  want.  Your  small  towns  swell  into  great  ones,  and  your 
wonderful  Manhattan  rivals  alreadv  the  leviathans  of  the  old  world, 
which  have  had  the  benefit  of  ages  of  refinement  and  civilization. 

Thus  you  are,  people  of  the  North ;  and  here,  to-day,  as  J  look 
around  me  upon  this  extraordinary7  museum,  which  your  farmers, 
your  machinists,  apprentices,  artisans  and  manufacturers  have  fabri¬ 
cated  in  their  ingenuity7  and  their  enterprise,  I  seem  to  see  as  through  a 
diminishing  mirror,  and  at  one  glance,  your  active  and  busy  millions 
reflected,  like  that  mirror,  in  which  it  is  fabled  one  of  the  Ptolemies 
could  see  everything  that  was  enacted  in  Egypt. 


*  The  above  paper  comprises  but  the  corrected  notes  of  an  Address  prepared  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  last  summer  by  invitation  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  New- York,  and  is 
of  necessity  crude  and  ill  digested. 
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I  will  not  deny  that  I  am  astonished  and  delighted,  and  that  in  my 
own  region  I  would  imitate  very  much  what  belongs  to  your  character 
and  career  :  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  in  kindly 
intention,  and  with  the  utmost  frankness,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  name 
that  region  in  the  same  breath  with  your  own.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
my  countrymen,  I  will  even  go  further,  and  add,  so  nearly  are  the 
good  things  of  this  world  balanced,  and  so  much  do  I  believe  in  sub¬ 
stantial  blessings  we  have  the  advantage,  that  I  would  be  very  far 
indeed  from  changing  places  with  you  in  the  confederacy  !  The  sun 
shines  not  alone  for  the  North ,  nor  the  stars — nor  have  you  the  winds, 
and  the  rains,  and  the  dews  to  yourself,  though  the  snows  be  all  your 
own.  Your  people  seem  often,  however,  to  think  and  to  act  as  if  it  were 
otherwise,  and  God  had  made  the  world  entirely  for  them ,  and  no  part  of 
it  for  us,  the  “outside  barbarians,”  beyond  the  “pillars  of  Hercules,” 
interpreted  to  mean  the  landmarks  of  “  Mason  and  Dixon,”  the  very 
outposts  of  all  civilization  and  progress.  Think  not  that  we  of  the 
benighted  South,  like  the  British  chieftain,  when  carried  in  the  trium¬ 
phant  procession  of  the  conqueror  to  Rome,  are  going  to  marvel  in 
surveying  all  of  your  great  and  wonderful  works,  that  you  have 
envied  us,  notwithstanding  our  poor  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  or  by  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  ! 

No,  no,  sirs,  the  South  has  nothing  to  blush  for  ;  and  no  son  of  hers 
may  hold  down  his  head  when  any  people  upon  earth  are  in  discussion. 
Whilst  we  are  surprised,  we  are  not  envious  of  the  career  of  any  of 
our  neighbors,  being  able  to  show  in  turn  a  career  of  progress  and 
advancement  which,  when  correctly  appreciated  and  understood, 
must  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  most  exacting.  We  do  not  shun  the 
comparison,  but  rather  court  and  invite  it ;  and  here,  to-day,  in  your 
swarming  hive,  and  where  I  see  smiles  of  proud  triumph  upon  every 
lip,  and  hear  every  voice  eloquent  in  your  praises,  I  take  high  pleasure 
in  calling  up  in  vivid  memory  the  region  which  I  proudly  call  my 
home — the  beautiful  inner  domestic  life  and  high  civilization  which 
marks  the  society  of  the  South — the  pregnant  cane-fields  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  the  fleecy  gossypium ,  overrunning  its  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres,  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  at  once  giving  food  and  raiment 
to  the  laboring  millions  of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 

What  have  we  of  the  plantation  states  been  doing  towards  the 
extension  of  this  great  confederacy  ?  IIow  have  our  people  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  every  period  of  their  history?  What  is  now  our  social  and 
political  position,  and  what  does  the  future  promise  us  ? 

Fellow-citizens,  much  misrepresentation  of  the  South,  in  every 
point  of  view,  has  been  but  too  common,  and  we  are  ourselves  some¬ 
what  at  fault  in  not  diffusing  correct  information  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give.  Ignorant  or  bad  men  have  found  capital  in  traducing 
our  institutions  and  our  people,  or  in  underrating  our  position  and 
importance  in  the  confederation.  I  have  supposed  that  in  the  great 
and  liberal  city  of  New-York,  and  before  an  institution  which  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  American,  that  this  subject  of  the  South  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  could  be  brought  into  discussion,  and  that  hav- 
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ing  invited  me,  a  Southern  man,  to  speak,  you  will  freely  and  willingly 
hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  patient  that  you  may  hear. 

I  begin  with  Commerce.  It  is  by  our  commercial  relations  that  we 
are  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  rears  for  us  fleets  and 
navies,  and  from  it  come  the  revenues  for  the  most  part  of  the 
nation.  Before  the  revolution,  or  from  1760  to  1769,  the  southern 
colonies,  with  a  less  population  than  New-England,  New-York  and 
Pennsylvania,  exported  nearly  Jive  times  as  much  produce.  In  the 
same  period  Carolina  and  Georgia  exported  twice  the  value  of  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New-England.  In  the  years  1821  to  1830, 
New-York  alone  exceeded  these  states.  Under  the  policy  of  the 
federal  government  of  protecting  American  ship-builders  and  ship 
owners,  who,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  are  from  the 
North,  the  larger  portion  of  this  trade  has  been  attracted  away  from 
our  ports  and  concentrated  in  yours.  Yet  is  the  case  unaffected,  if 
we  may  still  trace  the  products  of  our  industry  and  our  skill.  W  hat- 
ever  may  be  the  value  of  the  great  foreign  trade  of  the  nation,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  imports  of  the  country  must  only  come  in  exchange  for  the 
exports ,  and  that,  if  we  had  nothing  to  export,  we  could  get  nothing 
in  return.  Whence  then  does  this  nation  seek  its  exports  ?  Let  us 
take  the  last  five  years.  In  1846  the  exports  of  Northern  growth  or 
manufacture,  and  much  of  this  manufacture  is  out  of  Southern  mate¬ 
rial,  were  $27,331,290,  whilst  those  of  Southern  produce,  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco,  rice,  naval  stores,  &c  ,  were  $74,000,000,  or  three  times  as  much  ! 
In  1847  the  Southern  exports  were  $102,000,000,  against  the  North¬ 
ern  $48,000,000;  in  1848,  $98,000,000,  against  $34,000,000;  in 
1849,  $99,000,000  against  $32,000,000. 

Thus  then  is  it,  that  the  South  is  lending  annually  to  the  North 
100  millions  of  dollars  to  be  used  by  her  as  capital  in  conducting  the  fo¬ 
reign  imports  of  the  country,  which  nearly  all  come  in  your  ships  and 
to  your  cities,  and  enrich  your  people  in  an  extraordinary  ratio ! 
Mr.  Kettell,  of  New-York,  estimates  the  profits  which  have  been  made 
by  northern  ship  owners  upon  southern  productions,  at  $40,000,000 
in  round  numbers. 

What  has  the  South  been  doing  in  General  Industry  ?  She  has 
carried  the  production  of  cotton,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  was  thought  by  Mr.  Jay  and  others  never  could  be  an  American 
product,  to  an  extent  which  has  distanced  the  wildest  calculations  ; 
in  the  fineness  and  excellence  of  its  production,  excelled  every 
nation  upon  earth,  monopolizing  the  industry  entirely  to  herself. 
Of  what  avail  has  been  British  competition  in  the  East,  on  a  soil 
adapted  to  the  culture,  with  labor  so  cheap  that  a  beggar  in  this 
country  would  starve  upon  its  results,  with  the  fostering  regards  of 
ministers  and  agents  ?  Of  what  moment  have  been  the  rivalries  of 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  ?  Southern 
enterprise  and  industry  have  triumphed  over  all,  and  has,  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  monopolized  the  staple  to  themselves.  The  cotton 
wool  and  its  fabrics  of  the  South  are  even  sent  to  China  and  to  In¬ 
dia,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  seems  to  have  thrived  as  far 
back  almost  as  the  fabulous  age  of  Fohi,  and  where  it  has  been 
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manufactured  into  fabrics  so  delicate,  that  the  orientals  call  them 
“  webs  of  woven  wind.”* 

It  is  this  cotton  which  employs  the  millions  of  New-England,  and 
which  throws  the  grave  statistician  of  Old  England,  McCulloch,  into 
ecstacies :  “  Little  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
British  cotton  manufacture  was  in  its  infancy,  and  it  now  forms 
the  principal  business  carried  on  in  the  country,  affording  an  advan¬ 
tageous  field  for  the  accumulation  and  employment  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  capital,  and  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  workmen. 
The  skill  and  genius  by  which  these  astonishing  results  have  been 
achieved,  have  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  our  power.  They  have 
contributed  in  no  common  degree  to  raise  the  British  nation  to  the 
high  and  conspicuous  place  she  now  occupies.  Nor  is  it  much  to  say, 
that  it  was  the  wealth  and  energy  derived  from  the  cotton  manufac¬ 
ture  that  bore  us  triumphantly  through  the  late  dreadful  wars ;  and 
at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  us  strength  to  endure  burdens  that 
would  have  crushed  our  fathers,  and  could  not  be  supported  by  any 
other  people.” 

I  will  next  take  the  article  of  Sugar.  In  1804,  when  Louisiana  was 
purchased  from  France,  her  sugar  product,  we  have  it  on  the  highest 
authority,  was  next  to  nothing.  Indeed,  it  was  only  in  1796  that  Mr. 
Bore  conceived,  as  Judge  Eost  assures  us,  the  desperate  purpose  of 
making  sugar,  amid  the  general  existing  prejudice  that  the  juice  would 
not  “  grain.”  Crowds  from  every  quarter  came  to  witness  his  experi¬ 
ment,  near  New-Orleans.  “  Gentlemen,  it  grains,”  was  the  exclama¬ 
tion  of  the  sugar-maker ;  and  from  the  Balize  to  the  Dubuque — from 
the  Wabash  to  the  Yellow-stone — the  great,  the  all-absorbing  news  of 
the  colony  was,  that  “  the  juice  of  the  cane  had  grained  in  Lower 
Louisiana.” 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  then,  and  the  population  of  our 
country  increased  from  4,000,000  to  over  23,000,000  of  people,  whose 
consumption  of  sugar  is  more  than  half  supplied  by  the  industry  of 
Louisiana,  and  will,  in  a  few  years  more,  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
state,  be  entirely  so  supplied.  The  gross  product  of  the  last  five 
years  has  been  nearly  1,200,000  hhds.,  against  little  over  600,000 
hhds,  in  the  previous  five  years.  The  crop  of  1849-’50  reached 
nearly  250,000  hhds.,  of  the  value,  with  molasses,  &c.,  of  about 
$  i  5,000,000.  Within  a  year  or  two,  one  hundred  new  sugar  estates  will 
be  opened.  What  other  community  can  show  as  favorable  results  ? 


*  In  the  table  of  supplies  we  may  observe,  that  while  other  countries  have  been  nearly 
stationary,  our  production  has  advanced  with  great  rapidity.  In  twenty  years  our  aver¬ 
age  crop  has  increased  from  848,000  bales  to  2,351,000,  or  nearly  three  hundred  fold.  If 
the  period  of  25  years,  from  1825  to  1850,  be  divided  into  five  ecpral  intervals,  the  increase 
for  each  will  be  found  to  be  27,  37,  38,  and  15  per  cent.  In  the  same  time  the  production 
of  all  other  countries  has  only  risen  from  383,000  to  440,000  bales,  having  absolutely  de¬ 
clined  in  the  last  five  years  over  16  percent.  In  the  first  period  of  five  years,  the  crop  of 
the  United  States  constituted  68  percent,  of  the  whole  !  In  the  second,  74  ;  in  the  third, 
77  ;  in  the  fourth,  80  ;  and  in  the  fifth,  84  percent,  of  the  whole.  As  our  bales  have  increased 
very  much  in  weight,  and  are  now  much  larger  than  those  of  other  countries,  our  advance 
has  been  still  greater,  and  our  rank  still  higher  than  these  figures  indicate. —  \Prof.  McKay, 
of  Georgia ,  and  see  also  the  concluding  pages  of  this  No.  of  the  Review-] 
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Our  product  is  already  one-sixth  the  product  of  the  world,  and  one- 
half  the  product  of  Cuba  ;  and  while  we  have  been  at  work  in  deve¬ 
loping  it,  Great  Britain  has  seen  her  rich  sugar  colonies  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  and  must  look  abroad  even  for  the  supply  of  her  own 
wants.*  The  investment  in  mere  machinery ,  &c.,  with  us,  is  of  the 
most  costly  kind — not  less,  perhaps,  than  $15,000,000;  and  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  most  liberal  and  largest  scale  are  continually  prose¬ 
cuted.  Five  years  ago,  two  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens  went  to 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try,  and  returned  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  they  could  find 
nothing  there  to  learn,  but  that  in  every  respect  the  Louisianian  was 
in  advance.  These  things  we  have  effected,  though 

“  The  slaves  by  which  Cuba  canes  are  cultivated,  are,  in  spite  of  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  imported  from  Africa,  at  a  cost  which,  on  an 
average,  does  not  exceed,  for  each,  the  price  in  Louisiana  of  a  good  pair  of 
mules.  The  climate  there  permits  these  slaves  to  be  worked  with  as  few 
clothes  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  in  their  native  country  ;  -whilst 
our  slaves  are,  generally  at  least,  as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  laborers  are  in 
Europe.  Canes  in  Cuba  ripen  during  fourteen  or  eighteen  months,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  plowfing,  no  ditching,  and  hardly  any  weeding  ;  their  rattoons  last 
fifteen  or  twentv  vears.  With  us,  after  having:  tilled  our  soil  in  a  manner 
no  farmer  in  the  United  States  would  be  ashamed  of,  wre  must  get  sugar 
out  of  our  canes,  on  an  average,  eight  months  after  they  have  come  out  of 
the  ground,  and  must  re-plant  every  second  year.  They  grind  six  months 
in  the  year:  we  can  hardly  calculate  on  half  that  time.  With  all  these 
disadvantages  against  us,  our  planters  make  fully  as  many  pounds  of  sugar 
to  the  -working  hand  as  can  be  made  in  Cuba.” 

But  I  have  other  testimony.  In  1849,  the  government  sent  a  spe¬ 
cial  agent,  Mr.  Fleischman,  to  examine  the  sugar  industry  of  Louis¬ 
iana.  This  gentleman,  on  his  return,  made  an  elaborate  and  valuable 
report,  in  which  he  says  : 

“  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  sugar-growing 
country,  where  all  the  modern  improvements  have  been  more  fairly  tested 
and  adopted,  than  in  Louisiana,  and  where  such  perfect  boiling  apparatus 
is  used,  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  that  science  and  experience  have  pointed 
out  as  necessary  for  obtaining  a  pure  and  perfect  crystalline  sugar,  com¬ 
bined  -with  the  utmost  economy  of  fuel. 

“  The  success  of  these  improved  modes  is  due  to  the  enterprise  and  high 
intelligence  of  the  Louisiana  planters,  who  spare  no  expense  to  carry  this 
important  branch  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  to  its  highest  perfection. 
They  have  succeeded  in  making,  strictly  from  the  cane-juice ,  sugar  of  abso¬ 
lute  chemical  purity',  combining  perfection  of  crystal  and  color.  ‘  This  is, 


*  SUGAR  CROPS  IN  JAMAICA. 


1804  . 112,163  khds. 

1805  . 150,352  “ 

1806  . 146,601  “ 

1807  . 135,203  “ 

1808  . 132.333  “ 


1844  . 34,444  hhds. 

1845  . 47,926  “ 

1846  . 36,223  “ 

1847  . 48,554  “ 

1848  . 42,212  “ 


Jamaica  in  1850,  by  John  Bigelow. 
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indeed,  a  proud  triumph,’  says  Professor  McCulloch,  in  his  valuable  report 
to  Congress.  ‘In  the  whole  range  of  the  chemical  arts,  I  am  not  aware  of 
another  instance  where  so  perfect  a  result  is  in  like  manner  immediately 
attained.’ 

“  What  was  supposed  impossible,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Louis¬ 
iana  planter,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  of  the  late  maturity  of  the  cane, 
early  frosts,  and  other  incidents  occurring  there,  which  casualties  are  un¬ 
known  to  the  sugar  planter  of  the  tropical  regions.  But  not  only  in  the 
raising  of  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  does  the  Louisiana  planter 
excel  :  he  deserves  also  commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
embellished  his  country.  His  leisure  hours  are  devoted  to  the  beautifying 
of  his  estates,  thus  rendering  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi  a  continuation 
of  beautiful  villages,  surrounded  by  tropical  plants  and  trees.” 

The  same  gentleman  is  transported  into  ecstacies  on  descending  the 
lower  Mississippi,  and  viewing  the  cane-fields  of  our  thriving  state  : 

“  I  cannot  describe  the  delight  I  felt  when  I  first  entered  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  Its  river,  the  creator  of  this  rich  alluvial  territory,  after  having 
tossed  and  rolled  its  mighty  waters  against  the  wild  shores  of  the  upper 
country,  carrying  away  and  building  up,  inundating  vast  tracts,  and  leaving 
everywhere  traces  of  its  destructive  sway,  begins  at  once  to  slacken  its 
current  and  keep  its  turbid  stream  within  the  bounds  of  fertile  banks,  glid¬ 
ing  majestically  through  highly  cultivated  plains,  covered  with  the  grace¬ 
ful  sugar-cane,  the  uniformity  of  which  is  continually  diversified  by  beau¬ 
tiful  dwellings,  gardens,  and  the  towering  chimneys  of  the  sugar-houses,  the 
handsome  fronts  of  which  stand  forth  in  the  picturesque  back  ground  of  the 
forest,  forming  an  ever-changing  scene. 

“  The  traveller  who  floats  in  one  of  the  gigantic  palaces  of  the  south¬ 
west,  can  from  the  high  deck  behold  with  delight  the  enchanting  scenery 
the  whole  daylong,  and  look  with  regret  on  the  setting  sun,  which,  gradu¬ 
ally  withdrawing  behind  the  dark  outline  of  the  cypress  forest,  leaves  this 
lovely  country  reposing  under  the  dark  mantle  of  night.  Not  less  beauti¬ 
ful  and  well  cultivated  are  the  shores  of  the  great  bayous  and  tributaries 
crossing  the  state  in  all  directions.  I  invariably  met  with  that  far-famed 
hospitable  welcome  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Southern  gentleman 
and  planter.” 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  Texas,  which  already  produces  as 
much  as  Louisiana  did  in  1822,  and  which,  in  many  parts,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  adapted  to  the  culture ;  and  Florida,  which,  in  time,  will  enter 
the  competition  for  a  large  share  of  the  results. 

I  will  not  pause  to  consider  our  tobacco  and  our  rice ,  though  they 
cannot  be  considered  contemptible,  since  the  value  we  annually  export 
in  these  articles  alone  is  one-tliird  the  value  of  the  exports  of  all  the 
North,  in  every  product  whatever  :  nor  shall  I  refer  to  less  important 
staples. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  Manufactures.  Let  the  North 
not  suppose  she  has  the  monopoly  here  to  herself.  A  great  revolution 
is  in  progress.  Already  the  staples  of  Southern  manufacture  are  ex¬ 
hibited  at  your  fairs,  which  elicit,  as  your  own  Reports  show,  the 
highest  approval  and  admiration.  The  product  of  Southern  looms 
compete  in  your  own  markets  in  the  heavier  cotton  fabrics.  The 
South  knows  her  advantage,  and  is  pushing  it  with  a  vigor  and 
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energy  which  nothing  can  now  arrest.  She  is  building  up  an  Institute 
at  Charleston,  which  will  in  time  vie  with  your  own,  and  at  its  great 
Fair,  last  November,  made  an  exhibition  which  excited  universal 
surprise  and  admiration.  These  fairs  will  multiply  in  her  limits. 
Already  the  amount  of  cotton  which  she  annually  consumes  in  manu¬ 
factures  is  between  80  and  90,000  bales,  or  about  as  much  as  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  North  in  1830  !  Every  day  our  capital¬ 
ists  are  investing  in  new  mills,  and  the  planters  themselves  are 
urged  into  the  business  on  the  assurance  that  they  can  add  at  the 
lowest  forty  dollars  to  every  bale  of  cotton  they  produce.  In  the 
states  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennes¬ 
see,  130  mills  are  at  work,  with  140,000  spindles.  These  mills  have 
a  bounty  of  from  1-^-  to  2  cents,  on  every  pound  of  cotton  used,  in 
the  saving  of  transportation  and  other  expenses,  and  it  is  exhibited  in 
their  profits,  which  are  not  behind  those  of  the  most  favored  in  the 
world.  All  of  this  we  have  done  in  scarcely  more  than  ten  years  ; 
and  no  one  can  consider  the  subject  without  arriving  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  South  is  becoming,  and  will  become,  perhaps  jointly 
with  the  West,  the  great  cotton  manufacturing  region  of  the  world . 
Were  she  to  work  up  her  25,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  receive  the 
profit  at  $40  each,  she  would  realize  from  70  to  100,000  millions ;  or  if 
the  600,000  bales  manufactured  in  the  United  States  were  manufactured 
in  her  limits,  she  would  have  50  millions  of  dollars  to  add  to  her  pre 
sent  enormous  annual  products  !  Hear  what  Mr.  James,  a  northern 
man,  says  upon  this  subject : 

“  In  the  cotton-growing  states,  fuel  for  the  generation  of  steam-power 
is  abundant,  and  its  cost  is  scarcely  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  its  cost  in 
New-England.  Why  then  should  not  the  South,  even  if  utterly  destitute 
of  water  power,  manufacture  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cotton 
grown  in  her  own  fields?  The  bare  saving  in  transportation,  commission, 
and  fuel,  when  compared  with  the  amount  they  cost  the  manufacturer  in 
New-England,  would  twice  cover  the  cost  of  steam-power  at  the  South, 
including  engine,  repairs,  the  pay  of  engineer,  and,  in  fact,  all  incidental 
expenses.  I  repeat  the  inquiry  then — Why  should  not  the  South  become 
the  manufacturer  of  her  own  product  ?  She  would  thus  retain  to  herself 
at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  many  advantages  now  derived  from  it 
by  others.  For  one,  the  writer  can  assign  no  other  reason  why  this  is  not 
done,  than  inattention  to,  and  neglect  of  the  most  certain  and  infallible 
means  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  community.” 

And  how  is  it  with  Internal  Improvements  %  It  is  admitted,  fr«m 
the  denser  population,  the  larger  commerce,  and  the  less  navigation 
privileges  of  the  North,  she  has  gone  very  far  ahead  in  the  extension 
of  internal  improvements.  But  here  again  the  South  has  no  cause  to 
blush.  In  all  communities  strictly  agricultural ,  where  the  people 
travel  little,  and  where  the  freight  to  be  transported  is  necessarily 
bulky,  the  greatest  discouragements  are  opposed  to  the  construction 
of  railroads  ;  yet  has  the  South  not  been  entirely  inactive.  As  early 
as  1828,  when  there  was  not,  according  to  the  Railroad  Journal,  “  a 
locomotive  in  successful  operation  in  America,  Stephen  Elliott,  of 
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South  Carolina,  spoke  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  following  remark¬ 
able  and  prophetic  manner : 

“  Thus,  then,  the  products  of  the  western  country,  whether  descending 
the  White  River  or  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Missouri ;  whether  floating 
along  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  or  its  tributary  branches,  many  of  them 
noble  rivers,  and  like  the  Illinois,  flowing  through  territories  of  exuberant 
and  inexhaustible  fertility ;  whether  descending  along  the  stream  of  the 
Ohio  itself,  or  any  of  its  secondary  waters,  will  only  have  to  pause  in  their 
descending  progress,  turn  against  the  current  of  the  Tennessee  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  in  40  or  60  hours,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  car¬ 
riages  shall  be  made  to  travel,  may  be  placed  in  Augusta  on  navigable 
water  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  or  in  another  day  on  continued  rail-roads, 
may  be  delivered  in  Charleston  or  Savannah,  in  Atlantic  ports  possessing 
every  advantage  that  mercantile  enterprise  may  require.  Six  days, 
therefore,  of  uninterrupted  travel,  may  take  produce  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  12 
days  a  return  cargo  may  be  delivered  at  the  same  points !” 

Accordingly  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  Rail-road  was  built, 
which  was  at  the  time  the  longest  rail-road  in  the  world  !  Scarcely  had 
it  been  completed,  when  the  citizens  of  that  great  emporium  were 
found  still  urging  onwards  their  great  enterprise  of  reaching  the  Ohio 
or  the  Mississippi,  and  they  projected  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
Rail-road,  over  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  which  had  the 
appearance  of  the  most  stupendous  project  known  to  human  indus¬ 
try  !  The  road  failed  from  the  extraordinary  revulsions  of  the  times ; 
but  as  it  is  now  in  process  of  attainment  by  the  addition  of  successive 
links  to  the  chain,  the  great  credit  of  the  enterprise  must  be  given  to 
the  South ,  and  to  the  practical  minds  who  were  engaged  upon  it. 
At  a  time  when  New- York  was  communicating  with  the  West 
through  two  rivers,  two  canals,  and  the  lakes  ;  and  Philadelphia 
through  the  same  number  of  canals,  two  rail-roads,  and  eight  hundred 
miles  of  river,  the  Charlestonians  were  at  work  in  substituting,  in  the 
language  of  General  Ilayne, 

“  A  direct  communication  between  the  Western  States  and  the  Atlantic 
by  the  shortest  route ,  a  route  by  which  goods  will  be  conveyed  in  three  or 
four  days  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati — a  route  340  miles  nearer  than 
that  by  New-York,  240  nearer  than  that  by  Philadelphia,  and  40  miles 
nearer  than  that  by  Baltimore,  even  should  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  be  carried  to  Pittsburg.” 

Let  us  take  these  Southern  states  in  their  order.  We  have  Mary¬ 
land  with  her  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  her  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Rail-road,  drawing  off  the  produce  of  the  West  to  Baltimore. 
We  have  Virginia ,  with  her  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road,  in¬ 
tended,  when  finished,  to  connect  Memphis  with  Richmond  ;  as  also 
several  other  roads  directed  towards  the  West,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  James  River  and  Kanahwa  Canal,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Governor  Ployd,  will  soon  float  to  Richmond  the  flat-boat  which  has 
been  loaded  at  the  Falls  of  St*.  Anthony.  In  North- Carolina,  we 
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have  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Rail-road,  186  miles  in  length ; 
the  Gaston  and  Raleigh  Rail-road,  &c.,  and  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  was  chartered  a  road  from  Charlotte  to  Goldsboro’,  210 
miles  in  length,  spanning  the  finest  and  most  improved  parts  of  the 
state.  South- Carolina,  with  her  great  road  to  Hamburg,  and  its  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Camden  branches,  reaching  in  length,  altogether,  over  two 
hundred  miles  ;  and  her  road  in  construction  to  Greenville  and  to 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  which  will  add  as  much  more  in  length,  demands  an 
honorable  mention,  and  she  will  find  herself,  in  two  or  three  years,  in 
immediate  Rail-road  communication  with  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Memphis,  and  with  the  Columbia  at  Nashville,  and  will  give  an  im¬ 
petus  to  Charleston  which  will  make  it  soon  a  formidable  competitor 
with  the  North.  Georgia,  though  she  may  not  like  the  compliment, 
has  made  such  progress  as  to  be  called  the  “Massachusetts  of  the 
South.”  She  has  the  Macon  and  Western  Road,  of  100  miles,  at 
the  cost  of  $1,500,000 ;  the  Georgia  Road,  from  Augusta  to  Atalanta, 
171  miles,  and  cost  $3,500,000  ;  Central  Road,  191  miles,  and  cost 
$3,000,000  ;  Memphis  Branch  Road,  cost  $130,000  ;  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Road  to  the  Tennessee  River,  140  miles,  and  cost  about 
$4,000,000.  Thus  have  six  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  rail-roads 
been  constructed  and  equipped  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $12,000,000,  two-thirds  of  which  has  been  furnished  by  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise  and  capital,  and  the  rest  by  the  state.  Alabama  is 
next  upon  the  map.  Though  she  has  but  one  successful  road  in  ope¬ 
ration,  viz.,  from  Montgomery,  she  is  yet  pressing  it  forward  to  the 
Georgia  line  with  commendable  zeal.  Her  citizens  are  determined 
not  to  be  outdone  in  this  competition,  and  they  have  already,  by  their 
contributions,  placed  their  great  rail-road  from  Mobile  to  the  Ohio 
River  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure  ;  being  nearly  500  miles  in 
length,  and  requiring  $6,000,000  or  $8,000,000.  The  grant  of  pub¬ 
lic  lands  lately  made  by  Congress  to  this  road,  places  it  upon  a  secure 
basis.  There  are  also  other  roads  projected  and  chartered  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  of  which  we  may  mention  one  to  connect  Montgomery  with 
Pensacola;  another  from  Selma  to  the  Tennessee  River;  a  third 
to  connect  with  the  Mississippi  Road  to  Vicksburg ;  a  fourth  from 
Mobile  to  Girard,  thus  reducing  greatly  the  travel  to  New- York. 
W  hen  we  come  to  Louisiana ,  we  find  a  somewhat  different  state  of 
things  from  the  rest  of  the  South.  So  small  a  part  of  her  population 
is  native  and  kindred,  and  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  this  state, 
it  cannot  be  wondered  she  is  far  behind.  Latterly,  however,  a  better 
prospect  dawns.  Her  great  city,  New- Orleans,  finds  that  in  the 
ceaseless  race  for  power  and  position,  she  will  be  distanced  by  North¬ 
ern  competition,  unless  efforts  equally  herculean  are  put  forth.  She 
will  make  these  efforts,  and  the  best  guaranties  for  it  are,  that  a  com¬ 
pany  is  now  organized  there  for  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  active  interest  is  taken  in  a  road  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  other  similar  enterprises. 

It  was  my  intention,  fellow-citizens,  to  have  carried  out  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  many  interesting  details  and  statistics  ;  but  I  have  been  in¬ 
terrupted  in  the  midst  of  it  by  a  severe  attack  of  indisposition,  last- 
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ing  throughout  most  of  the  short  time  given  to  me  by  the  society  for 
preparation. 

Was  I  wrong  then  in  saying,  that  no  son  of  the  South  need  hold 
down  his  head  when  her  name  is  mentioned  %  Here  are  six  or  eight 
millions  of  people,  occupying  fifteen  states,  including  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  who,  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  their  main  wants,  are 
furnishing  annually  upwards  of  $100,000,000  in  exportable  products 
to  the  nation,  and  who  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  in  the  last  half  century, 
have  produced  of  such  exportable  products  $3,000,000,000. 

How  has  this  money  been  expended  ?  Ask  your  artisans,  and 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  your  rail-roads  and  hotels,  your  ship¬ 
owners  and  builders,  and  sailors,  do  not  all  of  these  know  what  cus¬ 
tomers  the  South  have  been  to  them  1  Of  these  innumerable  products 
of  your  industry  which  I  see  scattered  with  such  a  liberal  hand 
around  me  here,  how  many  are  destined  for  southern  markets  %  And 
would  not  the  closing  of  these  markets  be  a  greater  calamity  to  you 
than  a  war  with  all  of  Europe  combined  1 

I  suppose,  in  the  season  just  closed,  which  has  seen  your  hotels  all 
crowded  to  their  doors,  that  at  least  50,000  southerners,  or  those 
^•  supported  at  the  South,  have  been  travelling  at  the  North,  for  plea¬ 
sure,  for  health,  &c.  Supposing  each  one  of  these  to  have  expended 
but  $300,  there  is  an  aggregate  of  $15,000,000,  which  your  people 
have  derived  from  our  travelling  propensities  in  a  single  year  S 
What  is  the  gross  amount  of  your  various  products  consumed  by 
us,  is  almost  impossible  to  be  given.  The  figures  would  astound  you 
if  they  were. 

The  South  has  ever  been  fondly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  the 
land  which  claims  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  Father  of  the  Republic,  both  as  her  own ,  has  never 
been  wanting  in  chivalrous  devotion  to  that  Union.  Taking  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  supposing  the  average  period 
of  enlistment  was  about  the  same  for  all  the  years  at  the  North  and 
at  the  South,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  first  five  years,  or  from  1775 
to  1780,  when  the  war  was  chiefly  at  the  North ,  the  southern  States 
supplied  each  year  about  one-third  the  whole  number  of  enlistments. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  war  extended  southward  and  became  general, 
the  southern  States  rapidly  advanced,  supplying  one-half \  and  for 
1780,  ’81,  ’82,  ’83,  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  enlistments  af  soldiers  ! 
In  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  whilst  the  North  supplied  but  22,136, 
the  South  supplied  43,213,  or  twice  as  many  effective  men. 

I  will  not  pause  to  enumerate  the  statesmen  and  philosophers, 
the  generals  and  scholars,  who  have  come  from  this  quarter,  and 
whose  fame  belongs  to  the  nation.  The  heritage  of  their  glory  and 
renown  should  be  prized  for  ever. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  South  is  deficient  in  military  strength. 
Can  that  people  be  very  weak  at  home,  who  have  contributed,  as 
I  have  shown,  so  much  to  the  wars  of  their  country,  and  who  gave 
the  commanders-in-chief  in  all  of  the  wars  we  have  had — the  revo¬ 
lution,  the  war  of  1815,  the  late  war  with  Mexico, — Washington, 
Jackson,  Taylor,  Scott1? 


